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AND PLACES IN GUATEMALA. 


ARCH 30, 1883.—Just one year ago to- 
day I mounted the roof of my house 
in Guatemala, and, while my baggage was 
being placed in the dégencia, I cast one last 
lingering glance upon the surrounding coun- 
try. 
balmy, as it almost always is there, and over 
the tiled roofs and intervening country, thirty 
miles off, the volcanoes Agua and Fuego bade 
me a gloomy farewell. Look at one of them, 
good reader, and when I tell you that in 
Central America scenes fully as beautiful, 
and many much surpassing it, abound, you 
will comprehend one of the many reasons 
which caused me to feel so very, very sad, 
upon saying : 
America” (Farewell, 
America). 

The Vulcan de Agua has a curiously tur- 
bulent history, which its sedate green sides 
and placid, cloudy, snowy night-cap seem to 
refute. Its name, ‘“ Water Volcano,” is due 
to the fact that in one of its extinct craters 
water had accumulated perhaps for centuries. 
In 1541 a side of the crater gave way and an 
entire lake was precipitated upon the then 


It was early morning. The air was 


“ Adios mi querido Centro- 
my beloved Central 


seat of the Spanish vice-regency in Central | 


America, now called La Antigua Guatemala. 
At the same time an earthquake destroyed 
a great part of the city, and was aided by 
a severe volcanic eruption, with all its con- 
comitants of fire, ashes and lava. A number 
of times the city was rebuilt and again de- 
stroyed by this quiet-looking old volcano. 
Finally, in 1774, the most severe upheaval of 
all occurred, and the Captain-General wrote 
home to Spain that the city was irretrievably 
ruined, and that he considered it best to re- 
move the capital to the Valle del Eremita 


| ceed in interesting thinking people in that 


(Hermit’s Valley), where it would be safe 
from future injury. 

It is said that documents exist which prove 
that the Vulcan de Agua was not so much to 
be blamed for the destruction of La Antigua 
as was His Excellency the Captain-General. 
Those who would detract from the glory of 
his memory assert that his extravagant mode 
of living had involved him not only hope- 
lessly in debt, but also ineapacitated him 
from paying over to the home government 
the dues which it exacted for misgoverning 
the land. The eruption of the Vulcan de 
He 
ordered his large retinue to convert cracked 
walls into and wherever he 
could find a small rent to have it enlarged, 
so as to make the entire city untenable. 
Everything being destroyed, of course he 
could pay nothing, and was absolved from 
his debts. The old city was rebuilt in part, 
and nestles to-day, a charming, living tomb, 
at the foot of her destroyer, Agua, which, 
from its 14,000-feet-high peak, seems to be 


Agua came most opportunely for him. 


broken ones, 


conversing with its still taller brother, Fuego, 
and arranging with kim for another assault 
upon the defenceless town. 

Nearly seven years have elapsed since I 
first set foot in Guatemala. I have learned 
to esteem the people because I understand 
them. But I cannot wholly comprehend 
why emigration, capital and energy drift to 
lands which do not offer even a tithe of the 
advantages which abound in Central Amer- 
ica. I do not fora moment presume that a 
recital of my observations will lift entirely 
the veil that covers it, but I will not 
have observed and labored in vain if I suc- 
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charming country. No order or system will 
be attempted in this fragmentary description. 
But, go with me and look through my spec- 
tacles at such scenes as rise in my memory. 


Weare on the “ Calle Real, que la Plaza de | 


Armas recto va para el Calvario,” that is, “the 
Royal Street which leads directly from the 
central plaza (parade ground) to the Church 
of Calvary.” Fortunately, this ponderous 
designation is relegated to the past. The 


city is now divided into numbered streets 
and avenues, which cross each other at right 
angles, and we see the names of each, painted 
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ask for Sixth Avenue, or, as the corner signs 
are lettered, “ Sesta Avenida del Treinta de 
| Junzo.” 

You see nothing pretty in the mostly one- 
story, whitewashed, Roman-tiled houses, with 
their heavily-barred windows and studded 
doors. Well, your eye is not yet accustomed 
to this style of beauty. But wait a moment, 
and a heavy portal is thrown open. Let us 
look into the Zatzo (courtyard). No one will 
be offended if we stare ever so much, and 
even if the proprietor did not know me, he 
would, as his elegant carriage sallies forth, 





SIXTH AVENUE, CITY OF GUATEMALA. 


in white letters on blue signs at the street cor- 
ners. This one is now called “Sesta Aven- 
ida” (Sixth Avenue), and is one of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of Guatemala. In the 


photographs which the genial E. J. Kil- | 


dare made of it, the single-track stréet rail- 
road does not appear. Shall we wait for 
a car, with its expense of a medio real (6% 
cents), or shall we walk? I do not offer you 
a carriage, because the rough cobble-stone 
with which the streets are paved do not 
make a drive very agreeable. 
through the pretty suburbs later. 

A curious characteristic of the people lies 
in the fact that the majority persistently re- 
fuse to learn the new names of the streets. 
Most will stare blankly but politely, if you 


We will drive | 


greet us with, “Vo gustan pasar adelante, 
Seiores?” (Do you not wish to step in, gen- 
tlemen ?), 

The inside of the house offers a pretty 
view, does it not? It seems all garden; and 
nothing of the walls is visible. As the foun- 
tain in the centre splashes gently and in- 
vites the birds in the trees to sing, an impu- 
dent little sazate (about the size and shape 
of a jackdaw) hops near us, and tweet- 
tweet-tweeeets, in quite a threatening tone: 
“Now, you big fellows, remember that the 
| corn the horses do not eat belongs to me 
| exclusively.” Nothing but Kildare’s camera 
| can do the little scene justice. 

Kildare is a genius, accomplished in all the 
tricks of his art. He has taken photographs 
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of ladies, with the gentle moon shining upon | 
them, or rather appearing to. Again, he | 


takes your picture looking out of one of the 


€ 





five thousand men could drill and fight in it, 
though I do not know that so many were 


| ever congregated there. It has a quaint 
windows of his gallery upon the port of San 
José, seventy miles away, and cut off from | 


fountain in its centre, which would delight 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 














INNER COURTYARD OF PRIVATE RESIDENCE, GUATEMALA. 


Guatemala by high ridges of mountains, yet 
in the photograph every minute detail of the 
port appears. 

Let us resume our observations at the 
Plaza de Armas. It is a large square, since 


Animals, for it contains ample drinking fa- 


| cilities for man and beast, while it would 


shock the sanitarian because of the filthy 
condition in which it is constantly main- 


| tained by unclean animals and yet more un- 


ORR I 


eat 
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cleanly people. The humanitarian would be 
terrified upon reading the names and dates 
of the numerous battles which have been 
fought for the purpose of establishing the 
government, records of which are painted 
on its sides. More ghastly yet become these 
names and dates when it is remembered that 
in these battles no prisoners of war were 
taken. If we were to scrape off the white- 
wash on the western side of the fountain, 
we would see the impressions of many rifle- 
balls recording the history of seventeen men 
shot there. This execution was perhaps 
necessary, as the offenders had planned a 
most horrible series of assassinations and 
outrages. The details are well covered with 
whitewash, which is the couleur locale in more 
senses than one. The kind of whitewash 
employed in Central America, whether for 
moral or political purposes, is similar to that 
used in other countries. 

The peculiar architecture of the cathedral, 
at the eastern side of the square, is attractive 
in its heterogeneous combinations. Front- 


ing your left is the palace of Father Raull, 


the archbishop, and on the right is the theo- 
logical seminary. Shall we enter the cathe- 
dral? Step carefully, for the many nooks 
and corners on the outside of the church 
are not at all cleanly, as the sense of smell 
has already warned us. Is it not remarkable 
that the largest public square of so clean a 
city should ever be in so disgusting a condi- 
tion? The interior of this imposing edifice 
is composed of what appears to be three 
churches in one, separated from each other 
by heavy arches resting upon broad col- 
umns. There are no pews, and the few 
benches standing against the pillars will not 
seat more than a hundred people. The 
devout kneel during the entire service, and 
those who are not devout walk. about the 
edifice, chatting and whispering and admir- 
ing the more or less fair petitioners for grace 
and pardon. Young gentlemen reveal the 
fact that they are in love, or wish to be, 
by going to one of the many churches. 
Opportunities offer there which cannot 
otherwise be obtained for making appoint- 
ments, which are not always as holy as 
the locality in which they are made de- 
mands. 

The distinguishing traits and peculiarities 





of the Guatemalans can best be understood 
by a glance at their history. 

Over three centuries ago the returning 
Spanish galleons brought home the fame of 
many a treasure-trove in the half-fabulous 
Americas, and substantiated their tales by 
the precious metals, stones, woods and fra- 
grant spices which constituted their cargoes. 
As a consequence, a set of people whom it 
would be flattery to cali: adventurers sought 
by any means to reach the countries of the 
Montezumas and Incas. Besides the facility 
with which gold was acquired (corn was bar- 
tered by weight and made heavier by surrep- 
titious mingling of grains of virgin gold with 
it), the delicious climate and absence of legal 
restraint, all contributed toward inciting the 
invaders to give way to unbridled license. 
The first step in this direction was not only 
to enslave the natives, but to reduce them to 
the condition of beasts of burden. Their 
idols were defiled, their temples of worship 
destroyed, their ceremonies interdicted and 
set aside. Princes and vassals were com- 
pelled to work at the construction of church- 
es; all classes were forced to relinquish their 
rights to their wives and daughters. Death 
was the least violent punishment for opposi- 
tion to this lawless horde. And with all 
this, outrageously heavy contributions were 
levied on the people, who had already been 
forced to give up their possessions and in- 
dividual rights. 

Twelve years since the last vestige of this 
wholesale depletion was eradicated. The 
until then existing dezmo, as it was called, 
compelled all to pay to the church, annually, 
one-tenth of all their possessions, plus one- 
tenth on the increase since the previous year. 
Even so rich a land as Central America could 
not but be impoverished by such a system of 
oppression, even without the addition of 
heavy gubernatorial imposts. The manner 
in which the contributions (dzezmos) were 
paid is well exemplified by the usual remark 
which is made when it is desired to convey 
the idea that a person looks very well, is 
well fed or gaily adorned, by saying that he 
resembles “ e/ chiba del diezmo” (the contri- 
bution goat). This shows that the finest, 
strongest and best of a flock was always se- 
lected for the purpose of paying the ecclesi- 
astical contribution. Three centuries of op- 











pression, one form of which was to forbid 
any of the native Indians to travel otherwise 
than afoot, more than sufficed to make 
them what they are to-day. These are some 
of the elements which have reduced the In- 
dio of Central America to his present con- 
dition—a stagnant non-assistant to the cause 
of civilization, which he has learned to view 


as fraught with so many disasters to his race. | 
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them. They know nothing of their rights 
and duties, and their horizon is as limited 
as the circumstances that surround them. 
Their life is a mere routine of simple food 
—nothing but Zortillas, chile and /frijoles, 
which suffice to keep them alive. Anything 
beyond the palpable is relegated to the realm 
of the impossible, which they make no effort 
to solve, lest the resultant knowledge ex- 














LA PRESIDENTA, 


The Indians form the overwhelming ma- 
jority in Central America, and with but few 
exceptions they cherish the most consum- 
mate ignorance even of evident truths and 
plain facts. Their only aspiration (if it can 
be called one) is to subsist miserably, to 
dress in the style of their ancestors, and to 
continue all their ancient practices. Evén 





pose them to having new contributions lev- 
ied upon them. 

There seems to be much justification for 
the claim that the conquerors met among 
these people a high civilization, perhaps so 
peculiar and great that it was incomprehen- 
sible to the very corrupt Europeans, espe- 
cially the Spaniards, who were then in the 


the rudiments of education are foreign to | heyday of their maritime and military glory, 
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with all its consequent overbearing contempt 
for other and specially weaker nations. They 
found it an easy matter to destroy the civ- 
ilization they met with. The remains of im- 
mense and beautiful temples of worship, lit- 
erature, sweet poems and music, and a fairly 
constructed language,* all tend to prove that 


they must indeed have been a mild people | 


to allow themselves to be brought down so 
quickly from their high estate to that of 
slaves. 

M. de Charnay’s recent discovery of the 
remains of what bears many evidences of 
having been a Masonic Lodge of great an- 
tiquity, may prove something more than 
this. The marked similarity to the Hebrew 
of many words and ideas in the languages 
of the Maya root; the resemblance of many 
of their idols to those of Egypt, all may give 
clews to the origin of this people. The re- 
mains of their architecture in cities and the 
systems of drainage and aqueducts show that 
their fall must have been a great one. To- 
day they are a good, kind people when un- 
corrupted by contact with the whites. They 
would gladly share their bed and board with 
the wayfarer, but said bed and board are 
frequently and painfully frugal and coarse. 

The result of the mingling of races pro- 
duces a being which, among the lowest 
classes, seems all vice. He knows no laws 
made by God or society; he is immoral, 
lazy and drunken, but not often murderous 
and more rarely thievish. The higher class 
presents unmistakable traces of the charac- 
teristics of its forefathers. Yet it cannot 
be denied that among the best people of the 
land, with all their peculiarities, there exists 
as much nobility of sentiment and as high 
a sense of honor as the inhabitants of any 
other country can vaunt. 

These random reflections bring me back 
to to-day, or rather a year ago, when the 
reader is dreaming with me that we are in 
the Plaza de Armas. Let us look to the 
western boundary of the square, which con- 
sists of the Palacio del Gobterno (Government 
Palace), of a rather barnlike shape and un- 
palatial appearance, in which are found the 
offices of the various ministerial depart- 


*Dr. D. G. Brinton’s most interesting monograph: 


The Names of the Gods in the Kiche Myths. Philadel- 


phia: Watts& Co, 40 cents. 





ments, the tribunals of justice, the offices of 
record of landed state and the inevitable 
soldiery quartered in Cuartel Niimero dos 
(Barracks No. 2). Buildings of similar style 
bound the north and south sides of the 
square, and are occupied by the offices of 
the municipal government and small stores. 
In these may be purchased many of the 
handiworks of the natives, some beautiful, 
many grotesque and still more most attrac- 
tive in their quaintness. A sad poem seems 
to hang about all, inasmuch as we see that 
the Indians learn nothing from others. And 
it is fair to presume that all of their manu- 
factures of to-day are exact counterparts of 
what their forefathers made generations and 
centuries before them. The majority of the 
pots, kettles and pans in use to-day are very 
much like those which antiquarians dig from 
old graves and ancient habitations, and which 
volcanic upheavals and excretions have bu- 
ried and protected from the atmosphere to 
such an extent that they are found almost 
intact. 

Do not smile at the degraded vestiges of a 
past civilization that we meet in Central 
America. They are living tombs of a wrecked 
national intelligence which has succumbed 
to the rapacity and worse proclivities of re- 
lentless and unmerciful conquerors. I do 
not wish to cast a reproach upon all Span- 
iards by what I have said, for the cruel rene- 
gades of the past must have been quite dif- 
ferent creatures from the Spaniards of to- 
day. But the Spaniard has contributed his 
contingent to the present dominant race in 
Central America. The pompous grandeur 
of language even ordinarily employed and 
the flowery verboseness of common speech 
are purely Spanish, while the exquisite po- 
liteness pertains to both races. Their gran- 
diloquent manner begets an appearance of 
self - satisfaction, which is frequently con- 
strued into a sort of contempt for foreigners 
and everything that pertains to them. As- 
sociate with this the unsettled state of poli- 
tics which has prevailed for a long time, and 
the status presens is explained in a measure. 

As we walk across the Plaza de Armas we 
wonder why the beautiful square is so hide- 
ously unadorned, unless badly placed, irregu- 
larly sized and shapeless cobble-stones be an 
adornment. Between these stones springs 
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forth the brightest of green grass, by which 
nature indicates to man that this place 
should bea park. I have mentioned the cen- 


INDIAN WOMEN, GUATEMALA, 


tral fountain, which is quaint in its hideous- 
ness, with its impossible, almost life - size 


horses leaping out of all sorts of surpris- | 
There is in the lower part of | 
(Rubio's 


ing corners. 
the town the Caballo de Rubio 
horse), a rather large stone animal which 


seems submerged as far as its lower ribs | 
beneath the corner of a house, while its | 
body projects upward at an angle of ninety | 
degrees and its feet are pawing the air. I | 


have never been able to discover who Rubio 
was; even people who bear that surname 
have not told me the object of placing the 
animal there, unless it was for the pur- 


pose of frightening the beasts which will in- | 
The | 


evitably shy whenever they see _ it. 
horseman then has an opportunity of dis- 
playing his ability, and what splendid riders 
the country has! 
nosure of many pretty eyes. What wonder 
that the Caballo de Rubio is as often blessed 
as it is anathematized ! 





The rider often is the cy- | 


From the front of the palace rushes a num- 
ber of soldiers, a squad, a company, almost a 
regiment! The bugles bray, the drums roll, 
and officers give quick commands. What is 
it? Arevolution? See, they are drawn up in 
line, in the attitude of “attention,” then they 
come to a “ present arms ”’ as the band hastens 
forth and plays a well-executed martial air. 
They are not saluting us. Look at the upper 
corner of the square. A handsome carriage 
is rapidly driving toward us. It is the Presi- 
dent’s vehicle. On the box is the driver in 
captain’s uniform, and a colonel of artillery 
is perched beside him, as in other lands a 
footman might be. The carriage, as it draws 
nearer, reveals but one occupant, a beautiful 
woman, who is now living in New York in 
order to educate her children. It is “Za 
Presidenta,”’ the fair young wife of the 
President. Kildare will sell us one of her 
pictures, or as many as we may wish to buy. 
The pure, girlish expression has not suffered 
by the praise which in public and in private 
would naturally be showered upon so good 
and beautiful a woman. 


A MAYOR AND COMPTROLLER. 


A curious custom prevails among Central 
American photographers. The negative re- 


| mains their property, and they sell as many 
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photographs as they choose, to whoever 
may wish to buy them. Kildare was the 
first innovator in this respect. He declined 
to sell any pictures, unless the original would 
consent thereto. But few refused the per- 
mission. 

Having seen one type of the Central Amer- 
ican woman, the beautiful Preszdenta, let us 
look at the other extreme, Indians on their 
first visitto Guatemala. They are tricked out 
in all their finery, and their faces are a fair 
portrayal of their mind. But one word ex- 
presses it—blank. They are certainly not 
beauties, although I have seen many pretty 
Indian girls. 

We meet presently some Indian men. If 
the Spaniards had not conquered Central 


America, one of them might perhaps have | 


been a prince, or a slave, 
who knows? He is above 
the ordinary intelligence of 
these people, therefore he 
is the a/calde (mayor) of his 
town. A curious tradition 
prevails anent the manner 
in which Indian mayors are 
elected. It is said that wise 
men assemble and take forth 
their flints and steels. He 
who succeeds in lighting 
his wick first is declared 
mayor, the next, vegzdor 
(comptroller), and the third, 
secretary, and so on, until 
the entire ticket is filled. 
It need hardly be said that political assess- 
ments are not made for such elections, 

The other extreme of society presents it- 
self on alittle brown horse. Note his affable 
smile as he swings his soft hat to me in sa- 
lute, and how cordially he takes your hand 
when I present you. It id my dear Doctor 
Agustin Pacheco. Would that I had the 
power to portray him fittingly, for he has re- 
cently passed away. He was the type of the 
Central American gentleman; affable, kind, 
self-sacrificing, noble. 
tives which would do him justice. 


DR. 


Agustin, 


the earth of Central America rests upon thee, | 


dear friend. Thou hadst but one fault, and 


that was thy love for thy country, if that be | 
If it were not for that, thy name | 
would have been enrolled among the medical | 


a fault. 
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celebrities of the world.* Rest quietly, dear 
Agustin! I, thy brother in the profession, 
will never forget the night of the 11th De- 
cember, 1881, when thou placedst thy arm 
about me and saidst: “ Fernando, she is safe, 
and thou hast a pretty little girl.” Agustin, 
I am but one of thousands who bless thy 
memory ! 

He instructed me in the manners of Cen- 
tral American good society, and I will record 
those which appear most curious. One day 
I met him, and he asked me whether I was 
going to a party that was to be given that 
night. After my affirmative answer he asked : 
“Who will see your patients to-morrow?” 
Of course I responded “I will.” “You,” he 








AGUSTIN PACHECO, 


There are no adjec- | 


laughed, “with goma, impossible!” (We 
then had not yet began to call each other 
“thou,” which is used by 
relatives and very intimate 
friends.) The word goma 
can be translated only by 
the German “ Katzenjam- 
mer.” Literally it would 
be “gum,” probably owing 
to the mucilaginous taste 
which people who have dis- 
sipated, inform me they fre- 
quently suffer after a de- 
' bauch. “ Why, Doctor, you 
don’t presume I will get 
drunk ?” I exclaimed in as- 
tonishment. 
“ You will,” he answered, 
“if you wish to please your 
| hosts and show that you feel quite at home 
| withthem. I know that some will be unable 
to walk home gracefully, and am safe in 
| saying others will carry such a load of monk- 
| eys with them, that would enable them to 
| harvest the largest cocoanut crop in the 
| world.” He mentioned among these a phy- 
| * This requires explanation. Dr. Pacheco enjoyed the 
| largest practice in Guatemala, because of his talent, 
| learning and amiability. But he, like all other native 
| physicians, had to charge such very small fees that he was 
compelled to devote some time, at least as much as a day or 
two each week to his coffee plantation. Had this pursuit not 
| been necessary, he would have taken leisure for scientific 
investigation and contributions to medical literature 
which would have given him the fame he merited This 
fame might have been posthumous, but would have been 
more enduring than 1s 1n alarge number of instances—a pa- 
tient’s gratitude. This, alas! too frequently is arrested 


by asking for the settlement of a small account for pro- 
fessional services. 
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sician who I know cares as little for liquor 
as I do. 

It was not very late in the evening at the 
entertainment just spoken of when I saw 


one of my professional friends dancing a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


most fantastic Jas sew/, and a number of the | 


first people of the land applauding him. This 
is more remarkable, as hisconduct upon other 
occasions was always in keeping with what 


is expected of a dignified physician and gen- | 


tleman. And pray remember that this ridic- 
ulous performance took place in the presence 
of a number of the doctor’s patients, not one 





| orous applause and outright laughter. 


ber?” “Yes,” I answered. ‘Then please 
go with this poor man and attend his wife 
for me; they are among my oldest patients; 
treat her as if she were yours, until to-mor- 
row.” 

During the wee small hours, on my way 
from the patient’s house, I passed the scene 
of revelry again. The music had grown de- 
liriously rapid, and I entered the house to 
look for the doctor. I heard still more vig- 
He 
saw me and stopped. “ How is my patient?” 
he asked me, with an anxiety which even his 














THE GOVERNMENT PALACE. 


of whom lost a whit of respect for him be- 
cause of it. All laughed, applauded and en- 
couraged him to more extravagant antics. 
His grace was inimitable. Later in the even- 
ing the heavy knocker at the portal was vig- 
orously sounded; a man with anxiety ex- 
pressed on his countenance entered and 
asked for Dr. ——, and begged him to go 
with him. The doctor responded: “My 
dear Don Esteban, I am extremely sorry, but 
you see how drunk Iam.” “But what shall 
1 do? my wife is dying,” piteously said Don 
Esteban. The doctor looked about him and 
his face bore very little of its habitually 
intelligent expression. He turned to me: 
“Oh! doctor,” he exclaimed, “are you so- 





inebriety could not conceal. I briefly told 
him she was no longer in danger, and her suf- 
ferings were relieved. ‘“ More music, then,” 
he commanded; and as the band played a 
lively danza he curved one hand to his waist 
and the other over his head and pirouetted 
about the beautiful parlor as if he were a 
boy of sixteen instead of a man well over 
sixty. As I escorted him home, the only re- 
mark made was by a policeman, who prof- 
fered his assistance, which the doctor in- 
sisted he did not require, as he was amply 
capable of taking care of me. Two days 
later he was about, as usual, and no one even 
commented upon his spree. 

The amount of liquor consumed at an en- 
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tertainment is sometimes wonderful, and 
occasionally becomes fearful. I have seen 
many gentlemen, and some few ladies, quite 
alegres at private entertainments to such an 
extent that their language verged upon the 
incoherent and their gait upon the inco- 
ordinate. I have seen but one instance in 


which a person was guilty of a slight viola- 
tion of decorum. He was ever afterward 
tabooed. Sprightly humor is the only dis- 
tinguishing mark between a drunken Central 
American of the higher class and a sober 
Thus, in Central America the proverb, 


one. 


* 


~*RESESEEBE 4 


Friis bid Let eee 


cs 





‘is spoken of only as an excellent joke. 


with contempt, but receives more pity than 
he would in other lands. To become drunk 
at a social entertainment is no violation of 
ethics, provided the person who has _ be- 
come inebriated remains “funny” and does 
not become boisterous or rude. The fact 
that a gentleman became ws foco alegre at a 
reunion de confianza, as the sotrées are styled, 
If 
alcohol in all of its protean forms makes the 
festivity even fast and furious, not 2 sound, 
word or gesture is observed that could be at 
all construed as even slightly suggestive. 





CATHEDRAL OF GUATEMALA. 


“When the wine is in the wit is out,” has no 
application. 

A sober Central American is, as a rule, 
very sober indeed, and habitual drunkenness 
is extremely rare. 

I take no pleasure in describing the con- 


duct of an intelligent, refined gentleman | 
| in at all times, and all kinds of games are 


who deliberately overthrew, for the time be- 
ing, God’s greatest gift—his mind. My ob- 
ject is merely to give a key to the very re- 
verse of what in other lands is the estab- 
lished order of things. The deductions in 
this respect may be summed up as follows: 
In Central America the drunkard is viewed 





Prize-fights, dog-fights, rat-baiting, so- 
called Sunday “sacred concerts” and sim- 
ilar exhibitions are supplanted in Central 
America by horse-races, cock-fights and bull- 
fights. Gambling is open and unconcealed 
there, and therefore its greatest charm, that 
of surreptitiousness, is lost. It is indulged 


played. The public official gambling estab- 
lishment is the lottery of each large city. The 
monthly drawings of these are entirely fair, 
while many habitual gamblers will not deny 
that dice-throwing and card-dealing require 
skill as much as, and often more than luck. 





The usual Sunday afternoon amusements 
are horse-racing, cock-fighting, and public 
and private entertainments. Horse-racing 
in Guatemala is fostered by the Hippic So- 
ciety and Jockey Club, which carefully main- 
tain the hippodrome erected by the govern- 
ment in the charming suburbs of Jocotenan- 
go. Jockeying in a mild manner is employed, 
and large sums are occasionally won and lost 
thereat. Cock-fighting is a favorite amuse- 
ment, but in Central America hardly assumes 
as cruel a form as it does in other countries. 
Very large steel gaffs are attached to the 
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“ Of course I did not miss seeing a bull- 
fight, which was not so much of a fight 
as a farce, owing to the fact that bulls are 
protected from death by a stringent law. 
The bull-ring is a large and handsome am- 
phitheatre, capable of seating five thousand 
persons. One Sunday afternoon we betook 
ourselves thither to gratify our curiosity. 
By way of introduction, a crack regiment 
of Guatemala entered the arena, and exe- 
cuted some movements with great precision. 

| Then a company of gymnasts, with assumed 
| English names, performed several apparently 





PART OF THE INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


cock’s feet. The contestants make two or 
three passes at each other, and while one 
crows victoriously, the other drops dead. 
The wounds of the survivor are filled with 
dry earth. The gallinacize seem to be the 
only really belligerent animal inhabitants of 
Central America, for it is difficult to restrain 
a rooster from fighting. 

As in all Spanish-American countries, bull- 
fights are a favorite amusement in Guate- 
mala. I cannot give a better idea of them 
than in the words of one upon whose finger, 
not long before the following was penned, I 
placed a ring, and thus gave her the privi- 
lege of loving, honoring and obeying me. 


impossible feats. After this a gayly capar- 
isoned horse was. spurred by a fancifully 
dressed rider across the arena at breakneck 
speed, who, stopping before the box of the 
mayor, delivered an oration, the words of 
which were rendered inaudible by the vigor- 
ous efforts of the band. The mayor threw 
him a large key, to which many bright rib- 
bons were attached. The rider caught it in 
his hat, bowed with great flourish and raced 
back to a large door under a tier of seats. 
After he unlocked it, half a dozen horsemen 
rode forth followed by as many men on foot, 
all garbed like the figures with which we 
are familiar in pictures of Spanish Plazas 
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de Toros. They bowed, and then—in the 
bull rushed.. Perhaps you think he pranced 
madly about and dissected two or three 
horses ? 


were as sharp as billiard cues. He turned 
sadly away from them and tried to leave the 


society of such playful fellows, but was ap- | 
proached by men on foot who shook red | 
cloths in his face and may have made, for all | 
I know, offensive remarks to his bullship’s | 


dignity. The chieftain of this party was a 
stout Mexican, whom I at another time saw 
manifest great intrepidity, skill and agility in 
springing from before an infuriated bull, 
after inviting an assault with openarms. All 
lookers-on shuddered with the conviction 
that he must inevitably be gored, and some 
may have shuddered because he was not. 
The bull tore on with barbs which the man 
had planted in his head and sides. How- 
ever, our first bull was too mild-mannered to 
resent trifles of that kind. .He endeavored 
to shake off the ornaments at first, but soon 
accepted the situation with a sort of resig- 
nation, perhaps feeling even a little proud 
of the barbs which were fastened to the end 
of sticks, that were decorated prettily with 
colored paper and ribbons. Mr. Bull, show- 
ing no fight, was allowed to depart. Four 
more bulls were brought in successively, but 
proved no livelier than the first. The sixth 
and last one was treated with a little extra 
attention, one man taking him by the tail 
and by the horns, seemingly anxious to unite 
the two. At this juncture a man from the 
audience, growing impatient and likewise 
ambitious, entered the ring and flaunted his 
jacket before the animal, which resented this 
intrusion by tossing him into the air. The 
man came down ina heap as motionless as 
the ground he fell upon. ‘Is he dead?’ I 
asked. ‘I wish I had as much money as 
he is dead,’ answered the General, enigmati- 
cally. And another New Yorker added: 
‘Yes, he is the deadest kind of a dead man.’ 
But the next day I received a note which ran 
as follows: ‘I have seen the boss bull-teaser, 
and he says the man was dead sure enough 
—dead drunk! I deeply regret that 1 am 


He did not; he came in like a | 
sleepy, good-natured cow, and the six gallant | 
men on horseback rode bravely up to him | 
and prodded him with spears, some of which | 





compelled to impart such unpleasant news to 
you.” 

Occasionally a bull is introduced who does 
not understand that all this is pleasantry, 
and he charges about as much as a con- 
scienceless plumber or any other spirited 
person would. Some exciting acts of bravery 
are then performed by the danderilleros and 
picadores, until the bull becomes really angry 
to such an extent as to endanger the au- 
dience. Then the services of “‘ Mother Ox” 
are enlisted. 

“ Mother Ox” is an ancient colossal bovine 
whoenters the arena and coaxes the infuriated 
bull back to his pen. It sometimes happens 
that “ Mother Ox’s ” persuasive arguments do 
notconvince the bull. Then he breaks the bar- 
riers which keep him from the audience, and 
if he is not shot in time, broken bones result. 
It was reported, one Sunday, that three peo- 
ple had been killed, and as might be ex- 
pected, for weeks afterward “ standing-room 
only”’ might have appropriately been placed 
at the ticket offices of the Plaza de Toros. 
The profits of the bull-fights go to the hos- 
pital. 

The humorous part of the buil-fights is en- 
trusted to the clown, or mzco (monkey) as he 
is called. The fellow who plays this rdle is 
a coarse, ungainly youth, who dresses in a 
tight-fitting wooly garment, disports a long 
tail and is adorned with a blackened face. 
He mimics the conduct of the braver men, 
and at the approach of even a semblance of 
danger perches upon, instead of getting be- 
hind the heavy board barriers which are pro- 
vided for the purpose. During the intervals 
between each contest he sings songs which 
are alleged to be humorous, and perpetrates 
distressingly old witticisms, just as clowns 
elsewhere do. Many interesting things re- 
main to be told about Guatemala and the 
rest of Central America. But volumes would 
not suffice to give a fair portrayal of that 
land of eternal spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, as it may be justly called, according 
to the elevation above the sea you reach. 
The distances between these permanent lo- 
cations of the seasons are nowhereso great 
that a fleet horse cannot carry you through 
any one of them in at least two days. 

FERD. C. VALENTINE, 





THE ATROCITIES OF TAN TROITZA. 


HE makers of books are allowed the | 
privilege of a preface. Will my gen- 
tle reader permit me that favor also? It 
shall be brief. A married lady friend, with 
whom I am most intimate, did me the honor 
to read these reminiscences in manuscript. _ 

“What shall you call it?” she inquired, 
after some pithy and critical remarks. 

“ Madam,” I replied, “ will you not do me 
the further favor to christen my unworthy 
sketches.” 

“Call it ‘The Atrocities of Tan Troitza,’” 
she said, shaking her white forefinger at me, 
and with, at the same time, a most charming 
smile. Through these means my manu- 
script was christened by a most thoroughly 
appreciative and fascinating woman. 


In the early spring of che year 187- I was 
included, by governmental appointment, in a 
party sent out by the Emperor’s instructions 
to inspect the prison system of the United 
States of America. I imagine that my nom- 
ination was partly due to my excellent knowl- 
edge of the English language, partly to my 
father having been quite a favorite of his 
Majesty’s (in a small way) in his youth. I 
had received my father’s name, Tancred, in 
baptism, and thus, rather than by perse- 
verance or pushing, had come under the 
Emperor’s notice. 

I am extremely confident that I had neither 
a natural nor yet an acquired aptitude for 
the inspection of prisons. But in an age like 
ours there is, not infrequently, I observe, a 
peculiar discrepancy between offices and of- 
ficeholders. However, I recall quite dis- 
tinctly viewing a great number of jails, with 
all their paraphernalia of cells, workshops, 
dining-halls, libraries, places of solitary con- 
finement, etc., etc.; also drawing my not in- 
considerable salary : also—this last with sin- 
gular accuracy, it having been the only 
obvious reason for my presence as a member 
of the party—having been requested to sign 
my name to a certain long document by a. 
gentleman who was so obliging as to hand 





me a pen fresh from the ink, and who as- 
sured me there was not the remotest neces- 
sity for my wearying myself with a perusal of 
the report. I thanked him cordially, and a 
day or so afterward I learned through the 
columns of a newspaper that “ the official 
report of the committee of gentlemen sent 
out by special command of the Czar to re- 
port on the prison system of America, with 
a view to its possible adoption by the Rus- 
sian government, had gone out that morning 
by the steamship Bothnia.” With this piece 
of news I was naturally well pleased, as I 
now was entirely free from the somewhat 
unpleasant task of visiting prisons, wherein 
I took no interest, and assuredly was not ex- 
pected to by the remaining members of the 
commission, so far as I could ascertain. 
Finding myself thus wholly at leisure, and 
owing to my foreign name and birth and the 
unmistakable evidences of the possession of 
large wealth, which hovered about me in the 
form of an efficient valet, some rather remark- 
able diamonds, and three or four horses of 
excellent birth, finding myself also consider- 
ably sought after by “ society,” I determined, 
notwithstanding the attractions of my native 
land, which to me were not inconsiderable, 
to remain in America for at least six months 
longer. I say America, whereas I mean that 
focus of Americanisms, the city of New York. 
I took up my abode at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, although the Brevoort and the Wind- 
sor were both strongly recommended to me 
by Europeans. I instinctively felt that I 
should stand a much better chance of study- 
ing the people at the hotel I had chosen, and 
likewise I had already been in the country 
long enough to share with many of its na- 
tives the mysterious influence which the 
words “Fifth Avenue” seem to carry with 
them. They give a prestige which appears 
to inoculate the vulgarian and the aristocrat 
alike, although the one class is possibly as 
unconscious of it as the other. I wrote the 
word “aristocrat” advisedly. In this land 
of assertive democratic intentions [ have 
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heard more of the claims of the patrician 
than in any other which it has been my for- 
tune to visit. I find, too, that the circle with- 
in the circle is quite as much an institution 
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| that age—thirty-three—which, from analy- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of American society as it is in that of a king- | 


dom or an empire, and that the core and 
pith and heart of this social pinwheel is sup- 


posed by each coterie to be its own particular | 


property. 


In short every woman is her own | 


criterion in matters of etiquette, dress, man- | 


ner and manners, and there is no such thing 
as deferring to a superior power, save en route 
to the pinnacle which each aspires to reach ; 
which difference is after all, perchance, but a 
form of that singular phase which the Amer- 
icans call in their vernacular “ toadying.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sis, I conclude to be the most enjoyable, and 
the most productive of agreeable impressions 
on the women a man meets. He has not as 
yet touched the positive of thirty-five—the 
half of his allotted number of years—and he 
has left behind him completely the thought- 
less, aud therefore pointless pleasures of his 
young youth. At thirty-three I contend that 
he is in a thoroughly perfect position—other 
things being equal—for the keenest mental 
and physical enjoyments, the one set of fac- 
ulties playing into the hands of the other, 
and thus rendering him an agreeable com- 
panion to himself and one quite as much so to 


| the women with whom he comes in contact. 


So far as my limited observation went, it | 
seemed to me that a greater or less degree | 


of circumspection or discretion was the out- 
ward and visible sign of the New York society 


in which I had the good chance to mingle, | 


and that the inward and spiritual grace was 
identical. 

Be all this as it may, I have to thank the 
Americans for much liberal hospitality, and 
certainly to persons of foreign extraction, 
who at the same time may be accidentally 
the possessors of large wealth, they are the 


So, discovering these bits of pasteboard in 
my portmanteau in October, I remembered 
the engaging and hospitable ladies I had 
met in July, and made up my mind to stay 
in New York during the season. 

In an incredibly short space of time I 
found myself in as complete a vortex of gai- 
ety as any healthy man could well desire, 


| and I must say that I enjoyed it most posi- 





most singularly obliging people that I have | 
| don of the ladies—the young and unmarried 


ever encountered. 

While still engaged in my capacity of 
member of the visiting commission, I had 
passed a few days at that summer Mecca of 
the unmarried, the Saratoga Springs, and 
had there, through the courtesy.of one of 
the members of Congress sojourning at the 
place tor his health, made the acquaintance 
of several charming ladies. These in turn 
presented me to a number of their friends, 
these to theirs, so that at the end of my 
week at the Grand Union Hotel I found my- 
self in a position to salute some fifty or sixty 
gracious and cordial women, and with my 
pocket-book quite full of cards inscribed with 
the names and residences of these fair dames, 
the donation of which had been accompa- 
nied by pressing invitations to call upon 
them the ensuing winter in New York. 

All this I thought most delightful. It 
might naturally have been so to any man. 
But I will confess that the women of a coun- 
try which I visit for the first time are to me 
its most interesting features, I was then at 





tively. The contrasts between the society 
I now frequented and those to which I had 
hitherto been accustomed, were noted by me 
with relish, and especially the delicious aéan- 


as well as those of maturer years and pos- 
sessed of husbands. This peculiarity of 
American social life must ever form a theme 
in the minds of Europeans for amazement 
and personal admiration. I can assure my 
gentle reader that the novelty and delight 
of such untrammeled intercourse with the 
young ladies of this nation was to me a 
source of refreshing and unmeasured gratifi- 
cation. 

At a theatre party, given by my friend 
Mrs. Edwin Grantham, I had the pleasure 
of meeting for the first time a young woman 
in whose society I have passed since that 
never-to-be-forgotten night many delightful 
hours. 

She was a Miss Bertha Remington, “ grand- 
daughter of old Peter Van Brodt,” as my 
hostess kindly informed me, in a loud whis- 
per, by way of prelude to my presentation to 
her young friend. 

“ T believe you have not been in this coun- 
try very long, Mr. Troitza?” 
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“No, indeed—that is to say, since April 
last only.” 

“ And some one says that you are a Rus- 
sian?” 

“T have that honor, for such I consider it, 
Miss Remington, only second to that of 
being what you are—an American.” 

“You were bred in diplomatic circles, I 
perceive,” my new friend says, with a smile, 
and then surveying me from head to foot 
with a coolness that instantly suggested to 
my mind some horrible defect in my toilet, 
she added, “ Well, you are possibly interest- 
ing on your own account, but I find you so 
only through force of association with my 
school-days at a convent near Paris.” 


“ Indeed,” I cry, with more relief than in- | 


telligence, perhaps. 

“ Oh, not you actually, but I had a school- 
mate, a Russian, whom I liked and patronized 
quite a little, and since or before you are the 
only Russian whom I have ever met. By the 
bye, I believe I will write to the little wo- 
man. I left her last letter unanswered a year 
and more ago.” 

“Ts that the way you treat your friends, 
Miss Remington?” I exclaim, with a certain 
sentimental glance down into her blue eyes, 
which has done me a great deal of service as 
avant courrier in several little flirtations— 
shall I say? 

There is a time, we say in Russia, when 
every servant, however faithful, proves de- 
fective. That unpleasant moment had arrived 
for me and my sentimental glance. 

Miss Remington regards me with an as- 
tonished and supercilious disapproval, and 
then vouchsafes to speak. 

“TI am not aware that I said that your 
compatriote was a friend of mine.” 

“ You said that you liked her, if I am not 
mistaken,” I answer, being obliged to retreat 
through sheer amazement at the failure of 
my ally—the sentimental glance. 

“T like a variety of people, but I am quite 
sure that they are not my friends.” 

“That, then, must be solely your own 
fault,” I return, with a weak attempt at im- 
plied flattery. 

“T agree with you, and shall not attempt 
to twist your words to my own disadvantage, 
which might very easily be done, by the bye.” 

“You would not be so cruel, I am sure.” 
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As I say this, for the first time since my ar- 
rival in this singular country, I think myself 
a consummate fool. And I judge from the 
expression of my new friend’s face that she 
is occupied in thinking the same thing. 

Miss Remington preserves silence during 
the next act, while I devote myself to the 
pretty young lady who was provided for mc 
at the beginning of the evening. When the 
curtain once more descends, I find myself 
gravitating toward the corner where Miss 
Remington sits, having left my pretty young 
lady with two young gentleman visitors, one 
of whom twisted a curl around his finger sur- 
reptitiously, I presume, while the other fed 
her very nicely with sugar-plums. 

I look at Miss Remington and Miss Rem- 
ington looks at me. I think that she is very 
different from the American young ladies 
whom I have had the honor of associating 
with for the past two months. She appears 
to possess all their sang-frozd, and yet there 
is a species of repression about her that is 
unusual in cultivated circles in this country. 
In fact one might almost say that Miss Rem- 
ington was a trifle “shy,” without intending 
to be abusive, I assure you, my gentle reader. 
Suddenly I felt that it would be best for mc 
to plunge zz medéas res, and that probably 
this young woman would not make that ob- 
jection to an absence of sentiment that her 
sisters appeared to. 

“Miss Remington, will you condescend to 
tell me what would constitute a passport to 
friendship in your estimation ?” 

“T hardly think I could reduce it to a neat 
sentence,” she replies with a grave smile. 

“You are extremely clever,” I say with an 
honest impulse; “will you then deign to 
tell me if you think I could be a friend in 
your acceptation of the word?” 

“Undoubtedly you could’’—my face be- 
comes radiant, | am certain—‘to some one 
or other;” and I am conscious that my iri- 
descence suffers a change that perchance is 
less jubilant in appearance. 

“Can you tell me,” I for the third time 
say, with a vague idea that I am degeneratin: 
into a catechist, “what my idea of a friend 
is?” 

She smiles. ‘One, Mr. Troitza, who will 
partake so far of the nature of your enemy 





that he will stoop to flatter you. Your idea 
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of a friend is very much like that of the rest 
of my acquaintance.” She speaks a little 
wearily. 

“T protest!” 

“Do not. I assure you I am utterly indif- 
ferent to your ideas upon almost any sub- 
ject.” Iam so imbued with the spirit of the 
country as to mildly wonder if Miss Rem- 
ington is acquainted with the figures of my 
income, but I compose my feelings and once 
more call to my aid an old ally. 

“You classed me just now ’—and I bend 
upon her a pair of eyes that I know are ex- 
ceedingly handsome and caressing when 
they will so to be—“ among your acquaint- 
ances. Ah, Miss Remington, will you not 
let me hope one day, not distant, to enroll 
myself among your friends?” 

I expect that Miss Remington will draw 
from her pocket a dainty perfumed card and 
invite me to call, but she does nothing of 
that kind. A laughing fairy leaps into each 
of her blue eyes, and she says instead, with a 
glance the feminine counterpart of my own: 

“Would not you prefer to be one of my 
admirers, Mr. Troitza?” 

“That I am already,” I reply; but at the 
same time I feel an unaccustomed and dis- 
heartening chill, which frequently assails a 
person who thinks himself laughed at. 

“Will you permit me the honor to call 
upon you?” I enjoy and plunge into this 
new sensation without forethought; Miss 
Remington is the first lady who has been 


kind enough to accord me such an oppor- 
| wish to know about this young lady’s, I sup- 
| pose I must tell you—he kept an eating- 


tunity since my arrival in America. 

“T will.” 

“Will you give me then your residence, 
Miss Remington?” 


She does so verbally, having evidently for- | 
| was too seriously relieved by learning that my 


gotten to bring with her her card-case. 

And then the curtain goes up once more 
and I return dutifully to my pretty young 
lady. 

Mrs. Grantham’s theatre party had oc- 
curred on Tuesday evening. The following 
Monday I had called upon Miss Remington, 
but was informed that she was not at home. 

Friday I had promised to Mrs. Van Blar- 
com, a very agreeable lady, whose husband, 
Mrs. Grantham told me, had begun life as a 
carpenter, thence a builder, and was now a 
large and successful real estate owner. Mrs. 
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Grantham, I fancied, implied a suspicion of 


scorn in her tone. But then this must have 

been imagined by me, because Mrs. Van 
| Blarcom informed me that Mrs. Grantham, 
| in early life, had, with the most praiseworthy 
| tact, assisted her young husband in his bake- 
shop, although now that Mr. Van Blarcom 
was the head of a large sugar importing 
house, his wife, with a spirit of unusual and 
admirable modesty, would not permit her 
| virtues in connection with the bakeshop to 
| be mentioned in her presence. 

So it is in this country ; each person seems 
to be thoroughly conversant with the imme- 
diate pedigree of his neighbor, and to think 
it no trouble whatever to impart the same to 
the foreign traveler. 

I have observed that a grandfather is con- 





| sidered a very great item in this country, and 


that, comparatively speaking, there are but 
few families possessing those agreeable rela- 
tives. I mean in this wise. That upon offering 
to introduce me to any ladies, my various 
hostesses have so frequently been in the 
habit of saying, ‘‘ Miss So-and-so, her grand- 
father was so-and-so, you know!” that fi- 
nally I became so interested with regard to 
this piece of information, that upon one of 
those occasions, when it was omitted, I ven- 
tured to inquire as to the grandfather in this 





particular case. 
My hostess laughed and said, “Oh, Mr. 


| Troitza, it is not everybody in this country 


who has a grandfather—and when they have 
you are very sure to hear of it. If you really 


house.” 
My informant here indulged in laughter, 
but I was not able to join in her mirth. I 


new acquaintance really had had an actual 
ancestor. It afterward occurred to me that 
it seemed to be those persons whose grand- 
fathers had been engaged in some vulgar or 
common business whose grandfathers were 
omitted in the preintroductory code. 

On Friday evening I found myself in Mrs. 
Van Blarcom’s handsome drawing-rooms, 
and very soon after my entrance I was sur- 
rounded by seven or eight pretty young wo- 
men, most richly and elegantly dressed. I 





wished myself seven or eight Tan Troitzas 
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for their sweet sakes. But it did not, after 
all, seem to make the slightest difference to 
them, for they were kind enough to appear 
to enjoy my society in a party quite as much 
as though I had been so fortunate as to have 
been en téte-d-téte with each. They used a 
peculiar nervous laugh, called “giggling,” 
considerably, and indulged in a great many 
remarks, sotto voce, too, which I took, as I 
presume it was intended that I should, as a 
mark of their intimate feelings toward me. 
For, of course, except in cases of perfect 
familiarity, this tone is never used. 


They also were so obliging in their com- | 


pliments as to quite overpower me. 

“Ah, Mr. Troitza, you have such divine 
eyes!” sighed one of these lovely young 
ladies; “the photo that you gave me hangs 
right over my lounge, and I keep violets un- 
der it always.” 

“T have the one you gave me in my watch- 
case,” exclaimed another; “see!” 

Covered with a certain kind of confusion, 
I looked at my counterfeit presentment. 

What pleased me most in reflecting upon 
these little episodes was the charming frank- 
ness and ingenuousness of these lovely girls. 
To other tourists in this country these ebul- 
litions of sentiment may have seemed to 
merit harsh language. To me they were so 
many evidences of the purity of the national 
school of manners, although my own preju- 
dices—merely the result of education and 
habit—forbade my indulging in any dreams 
that my own young countrywomen might 
one day regulate themselves by a like stand- 
ard. 

While suffering from the embarrassment 
caused by these flattering syrens, I caught 
sight of Miss Remington at the other end of 
the room, and with one of those murmurs 
which says nothing and everything, and a 
bow, I left my pleasant young friends. One 


can do thus in this delightful American soci-| 


ety. The ladies are so conciliating and so far 
from exacting that it really seems to a man, 
after a sojourn among them, that he has con- 
ferred a favor by his presence, and need not 
apologize for his departure. But then this is, 
of course, far from being the fact—it is only 
a fascinating way they have—these fascinat- 
ing ladies !—of making one feel what they call 
“at home.” I do not, however, remember 





ever to have felt in this way at home. But 
then my memory is probably not as reten- 
tive as it might be. 

Miss Remington receives me affably, civ- 
illy regrets having been out at the time I 
called, and at once presents me to a lady 
who sits beside her, and whom I have no- 
ticed pulling convulsively at Miss Reming- 
ton’s sleeve once or twice pending our little 
colloquy. 

“Mrs. Fisher,” I exclaimed, bending low 
over the lady’s hand, which she graciously 
extends to me, “I am happy in meeting 
you.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Troitza, ‘tis I who am happy; I 
came here expressly to-night because dear 
Mrs. Van Blarcom told me you would be 
among her guests. I have so longed to 
know you; I have heard so much of you!” 

“Madame!” 

I execute a salaam intended to convey the 
deepest sensibility of this lady’s condescen- 
sion. 

“ Of course, you’ve never heard of me.” 

There is a bewitchingly infantile intona- 
tion about this which instantly causes me to 
ransack my memory for a “grandfather.” 
But do what I will I can recall none in con- 
nection with my new acquaintance. 

“Of course he has heard of you, Mrs. 
Fisher; how absurd!” 

Miss Remington makes this assertion with 
calmness. 

Again I bow; this time it is meant to ex- 
press assured recollection, and I say: 

“ Madame’s grandfather was—” I glance 
appealingly at Miss Remington; can it be 
that she smiles behind her fan? at Mrs. 
Fisher! Ah, it is evident that the lady’s 
grandfather belongs to that class whose ashes 
are permitted to rest in peace. 

“Ts it possible, Mr. Troitza, that you have 
never heard of Maud Madeline Fisher, the 
poetess ?” inquires Miss Remington, in tones 
of amazement, although there is a very sinzu- 
lar light in her eyes. 

I have not; but what does that signify in 
a case of this kind. 

“Is it possible! have I the honor of ad- 
dressing one of the sweetest song-birds of 
this dear country?” I perform still one 
more bow, hoping it may convey sufficient 
homage to atone for all my shortcomings. 
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“Oh—h—h! you flatterer, flatterer, flat- 
terer!” Mrs. Fisher shakes her fingers at me 
and taps my arm with her fan in the most 
playful manner. 

“ Now tell me,” she adds drawing her chair 
somewhat nearer to mine, and assuming a 
confidential attitude, “which of my poems, 
that you have seen, do you like the best? I 
always ask every new person that question, 
and then I can form some idea, judging from 
their preference, of their character and 
spirit—now tell me?” with more taps on 
my arm, and an arch glance into my eyes. 

This is a climax which I had not foreseen, 
and I am, moreover, chagrined to observe 
that Miss Remington has turned from me 
and is smiling joyously at her own pleasant 
thoughts, doubtless. 

“ Madame,” I reply, “ where all is so beau- 
tiful how can you be so cruel as to ask me to 
expressachoice?” I bend upon the poetess 
that devotional glance to which Miss Rem- 
ington took silent exception. In this case I 


am happy to record it did its usual execution, 
and the lady bridled and sidled in a way that 


was most kittenish and becoming, although 
she was a trifle inclined to embonpoznt. 

“You naughty, naughty Russian! to try 
and make poor little me conceited! Ah, I 
knew the moment that I gazed into those 
eyes of yours that I had met a kindred 
spirit !” 

“Who is the flatterer now?” I cry, re- 
lieved incredibly to find my companion has 
deserted the realm of actual poetry, although 
I momentarily wondered where lay the con- 
nection between the fact of my being a 
“naughty Russian” and a “ kindred spirit.” 

“ Now, did you like that ‘ Dreamland’ that 
I had in last week best, or the ‘ Tangled 
Threads’ in this, Mr. Troitza?” Alas! I 
was chained to the muse and could not es- 
cape. 

“ Shall I be candid ?” 

“ Do—do be so; there is nothing I admire 
so much as candor.” 

“ Well, I must say, then, that to me there 
was a peculiar charm in the measures of the 
‘Tangled Threads!"” How devotedly I 
wished that I knew what they were ! 

“ How delicious! I like it best, too! Ah, 
Mr. Troitza, I feel in the inmost recesses of 
my soul that in you I have met a being who 





can comprehend the far heights and the 
shady ravines of my spirit: we poets have 
not natures like other mortals; we are made 
of a finer clay—a clay that responds to the 
most aerial touch, and is molded even by the 
whispering wings of fairies as they flutter 
by us. Now to many I should hesitate to 
express myself inthis manner. But to you I 
feel that I can pour out the treasures of my 
intellect and my heart; to youl can speak 
freely of the prisoned ego that beats its pin- 
ions wildly against the bars of the vulgar and 
prosaic world, and that sings its softest notes 
to one like yourself modeled in the true 
poetic vein!” CanI resist the pleading of 
those Sappho-like orbs ? No! I throw myself 
into the situation with utter abandonment. 

“ Ah, how blessed am I, Mrs. Fisher, in 
having met you! What words can describe 
to you the pleasure I experience in listen- 
ingto you? If this be your prose, what must 
be your poetry!” 

“ Why, you know, you have seen it.” 

There is a—shall I say—sharpness in the 
poetess’ tone which at once reveals to me 
that she is perhaps not altogether a dweller 
in the clouds. 

“ True, true,” I exclaim, hurriedly, “that 
‘Tangled Threads ’—exquisite—lovely !” 

“ Then you do not think me too enthusias- 
tic? You will come and see me?” Mrs. 
Fisher produces the card. 

“Can you doubt it?” 

“Mr. Troitza, will you tell me the time, 
please? Half-afterten? oh, 1am sothought- 
less! Ever since I lost my poor dear lamb, 
I am not fit to take care of myself!” 

“ A pet lamb, I suppose?” I say, with the 
most ardent sympathy. ‘“ You must miss it 
sadly.” 

“T meant my husband, Mr. Troitza—my 
dear departed darling, whose baby and pet I 
was—he was so much older than I.” 

“ I beg ten thousand pardons, I—so young 
and already a widow!” I gaze in a sort of 
dazed incredulousness at the lady, finding 
this my only means of escape from my mis- 
take. “ You have my entire sympathy.” 

“Tam sure of it, and yet”—there is a coy 
reluctance in the poetess’ voice—“ suppose I 
were to test you now?” 

“ Test me, I intreat you!” 

“ Ah, well, then ”’—at this moment a lady 
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whom | afterward learned also writes verses, 
—and fashions—sweeps by us—‘“ you may 
take me home, Mr. Troitza, if you insist.” 

I learn for the first time that a “test” is a 
convertible term into almost anything. 

I express alacrity and delight, and drive 
the poetess to her door, where she fully com- 
pensates me by a tender pressure of my 
hand. I then drive to the Manhattan Club 
House, where I have appointed to meet some 
friends. 

Since my advent in America I have met a 
great many ladies, ¢a va sans dire, most beau- 
tiful, most winning, most fascinating and 
most wealthy, but there were only two who 
specially interested me— these were Miss 
Remington and Mrs. Fisher. I took them 
to be, whether erroneously or no can only be 
proven to me by a longer residence in this 
country, types of two distinct classes of wo- 
men to be met with only in America. The 


classes are many, but from among them I 
elected these two for particular study; the 
younger a specimen of the clever and intel- 
lectual, the elder a representative of the 


emotional and literary—for I do not sub- 
scribe to that interpretation of the two words, 
intellectual and literary, which makes them 
interchangeable. 

The literary lady permeates the society of 
New York thoroughly. And as it was a phase 
of development that I had never seen, I de- 
sired to cultivate a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with it than casual meetings in drawing- 
rooms would permit. 

Mrs. Fisher appeared to me to embody all 
the most salient features of the genus to 
which she belonged, and she, moreover, did 
me the honor to smile upon me and my re- 
searches into the American female heart. 

It is a little remarkable, that between so 
large a body as the literary ladies of America 
—TI mean literary-society ladies—constitute, 
there should be such a lack of good feeling, 


It is absolutely not uncommon to hear them | 
designate each other’s verses as “trash,” | 


while, however, they perhaps in part atone 
for this lack of praise for their neighbor's 
productions by the lavish meed of admira- 
tion they bestow upon their own. So long 
as a balance of favorable criticism is main- 
tained, I presume, after all, it matters not 
exactly in what way it is obtained. 


They also are extraordinarily generous in 
describing their works to persons like myself 
strangers to the country, and I have been 
occasionally in the course of one evening so 
fortunate as to receive the sources of inspira- 
tion for their latest poems from five different 
ladies. Likewise they frequently write their 
compositions at evening receptions. And I 
have noticed that at these times, although 
loud in their expressions of delight to the 
obliging inspired one, they invariably give 
vent to the contrary opinions not five minutes 
afterward. 

I called upon Mrs. Fisher and found her 
in the midst of her labors. She was inditing 
a lullaby, of which she favored me with a few 
stanzas. That was my first visit. I called 
upon her subsequently very frequently, and 
each time became more and more interested 
in this engaging woman. 

Miss Remington, the direct opposite of my 
poetic friend, I also contrived to see a good 
deal of, and became quite as much occupied 
with her as with my poetess. I remarked that 
Miss Remington was clever: she was; her 
mind was quite an original one, and there 
was a freshness about her which I appre- 
ciated all the more as it presented a marked 
contrast to the staleness of some other ladies 
whom I knew. I have also said that she was 
intellectual ; she was; she had been endowed 
with a brain, and she also had been gifted 
with those unusual qualifications which per- 
mitted her to use it. She was not in the 
least executive, but she was eminently sug- 
gestive. She neither played, sang, recited, 
wrote poems, painted, or did embroideries, 
yet she presented to my mind the picture of 
a woman capable of suffering much, loving 
more, and worth a large amount of investi- 
gation. 

I encountered in New York any number 
of Maud Madeline Fishers, but very few Miss 
Remingtons. 

Another pair of causes which largely en- 
listed my attention in behalf of these two 
ladies, was this: while Mrs. Fisher conferred 
upon me the sensation of constantly desiring 
to elude her, Miss Remington bestowed upon 
me an equal assurance that she was contin- 
ually escaping me. Thus, thanks to these 
two charming women, I experienced, in pass- 
ing from the society of one to that of the 
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other, a// the pleasures of the chase, both 
those of the huntsman and those of the 
game. 

I sent flowers, fruits, bonbons, books, to 
Miss Remington, and always found them 
lying about the drawing-room when I next 
called. It would have pleased me far more had 
she adorned her own room with these slight 
tokens of my regard. Mrs. Fisher almost al- 
ways suggested to me various little nothings 
that she would “so like to have,” and with 
the most ingenuous grace would stop in our 
walks to exclaim over the beauty of this, 
that or the other. I had persuaded Miss 
Remington to go with me to the Park a few 
times, and to the opera, and the poetess 
had experienced no difficulty whatever in 
presenting to my mind the delights of the- 
atres, and Delmonico’s, etc., etc. 

“You are a singularly undemonstrative 
woman!” | said to Miss Remington, one 
day, when she had said “ How do you do?” 
to me, in her customary fashion, with no 
cordial additions. 

“ Do you think so?” 

“T most certainly do.” 

“ And why?” 

“I judge from my observations.” 

“Ah!” She uplifts her very handsome 
eyebrows. “It seems to me those may be 
called limited.” 

“Not at all. I have seen you very fre- 
quently, and’’"— such women as Miss Rem- 
ington, do they or do they not know the 
peculiar temptations they present to a man 
of my temperament ?—“ this little hand "—I 
take it in mine—“ never has deigned to greet 
me with a single welcoming pressure during 
all these six months that I have known you.” 

She raises her eyes to mine with that dan- 
gerous look in them that I have seen only 
once before, but her tone is very quiet as she 
inquires : 

“Why should it?” 

“ Why should it?” I echo, in an irritated 
manner ; “because I think I deserve a little 
more than all the other men whom you 
know.” 

“Why?” 

“Because my powers of appreciation are 
very much keener,” I respond, after some- 
thing of a pause, as I raise her hand toward 


my lips. 





She withdraws it, short of its goal, how- 
ever, rapidly but gracefully. 

“Why may I not kiss your hand ?”’ I ask, 
petulantly. 

“Because just now I am not in need of a 
new sensation.” 

“Would it be a new sensation? Has no 
man ever pressed his lips upon that little 
morsel of unmelted snow?” I point to her 
hand and ask the question for the reason 
that I hope that it will arouse her. I confess 
that I would like to see Miss Remington’s 
feelings emerge from their retirement. 

“No man.” 

“Ts it possible! Why not?” 

“Because I fancy that I should not like 
the contact.” 

“Fancy! then you do not know. You 
would like it! A woman with your eyes and 
mouth craves admiration and devotion, and 
must therefore necessarily like the outward 
expressions of these.” 

She flushes slightly. 

“Granting your proposition, merely for 
the sake of argument, did you never find 
that the ecstasy of a mental emotion far ex- 
ceeded its physical expression ?” 

“Never. I have tried it; but you,” I say 
softly, “acknowledge that you have never 
tested my philosophy.” 

She remains silent and motionless, having 
that rare trait among American young ladies, 
the power of letting her hands lie quietly, 
without engaging them with chains or brace- 
lets, or convenient ribbons and curls. 

“ Extraordinary woman!” I say at last, as 
I lean back in my chair opposite to her and 
survey her. “You are unlike any other of 
your countrywomen that I have met.” 

“T believe I will try your ‘philosophy,’ as 
you call it. Mr. Troftza, you may kiss my 
hand, and I promise to describe at once to 
you any raptures that the operation may pro- 
duce in me.” She extends it toward me, and 
I press my lips down upon the bit of cool 
flesh, certainly with extremely different sen- 
sations from any similar case in my career. 

“Well?” I bend my eyes fully upon her 
lovely face. 

“ Well,” she returns quickly, “ I am waiting 
for the advent of bliss—Ah, Mr. Troitza!” 
she laughs mirthfully, “you find my society 
interesting and agreeable principally because 
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Iam unlike most of the other women you 
have met lately, and yet you have done your 
best to make me as much their counterpart 
as possible. Man, man, you sigh for saints, 
and when you find one you make terrible 
haste to convert it into a sinner!” 

“ How is it possible,” I cry, “that you are 
so totally diverse in character from—Mrs. 
Fisher, we will say? The same surroundings, 
the same education, society; governing im- 
pulses and aims must be identical in a given 
age in the same land; the spirit of the time 
is upon you both, and yet you alone of all 
the women I have encountered here, are— 
what you should be! Why is it?” 

“You forget that there is still left in the 
world individuality, and besides,” Miss Rem- 
ington says with a slight retrospective smile, 
“my educational surroundings and advan- 
tages were wholly different from many others. 
Mr. Troitza,” she says, turning her full sweet 
eyes upon me, “ do not imagine because you 
have been so unfortunate as to meet a few 


silly women in New York society, that the 
nation is lacking in a substratum of sound 
and earnest and cultivated ones ; it is an idea 


that too many foreigners run home with; it 
has its foundation ’—I agree with Miss Rem- 
ington as Mrs. Fisher suddenly occurs to my 
mind—*“ beyond a doubt; but as you have 


done me the honor to say that I am unlike | 


others you have known in my country, rest 
assured that I am not by any means the 
rarity you suppose.” 

She thus always withdraws me, by a subtle 
and beneficent spell, from the region of the 
sentiments and gives me something to think 
instead of something to feel, as most of her 
sex are too prone to do. 

“Can you tell me,” I cry, taking in the 
haughty and high-bred grace of her out en- 
semble, “ if there is such a thing as an aris- 
tocracy here? All the classes of your so- 
ciety ascribe its prerogatives and presence 
to themselves, but does the zgnzs fatuus ab- 
solutely exist in America?” 

Miss Remington looks a little grave and 
pauses slightly before replying. 

“In the broad and flagrant sense of a class 
who can trace back an honorable, monied, 
educated and cultured lineage for some hun- 
dreds of years, emphatically no. We have 
no such class in America, nor do I think we 
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will ever have. The traveled and cultivated 
men of yesterday have not the means to 
confer like benefits upon their sons; the rich 
man of last year leaves the.poor successor of 
this; ours is essentially a country of ups and 
downs, Mr. Troitza. There is very little sta- 
bility in our social or political system. This, 
no doubt, affords my coachman’s child the 
possibility of a seat in the presidential chair. 
It, no doubt, makes all men equal, or indulges 
them in the fancy of supposing they are, 
which amounts to the same thing in the end, 
but it also deprives us of the barest prospect 
of ever attaining to the possession of a pure 
and perfect and intelligently cultured class, 
which should be worthy the name aristoc- 
racy.” 

“ Thank you,” I say, earnestly. ‘“ But, Miss 
Remington, you remarked ‘in the broad and 
flagrant sense.’ Now, you had some reserva- 
tion there—may I not know it?” 

“Well, yes, if you wish,” with a smile. 
“ But, Mr. Troitza, you must remember that 
I am no authority; I only look out on the 
world from my corner, and with not a very 
strong intellectual lens. Do not run back to 
Russia and quote me.” 

“ Precisely what I shall do—but I wait.” 

“T think that we have an aristocracy, al- 
though it is a very narrow and almost an in- 
definable one. Its members are scattered 
over the entire country, perhaps seldom meet, 
but they know each other when they do; an 
aristocracy whose claim is based upon the 
foundation of cleanness of spirit, upright- 
ness of action, innate refinement, natural 
intelligence and intelligent culture, gentle 
breeding and gracious behavior.” 

“You are princess royal of that small 
kingdom,” I say rising and extending my 
hand. “Thank you very much, Miss Rem- 
ington, I always leave you, I think, with the 
feeling that I experience after walking in 
green fields on a fresh spring day—that I 
have had good done me.” 

Last Tuesday Mrs. Fisher insinuated to me, 
in the most delicate manner possible, that she 
thought a moonlight sleigh-ride in the Park 
would be the most delightful thing possible. 
As the fair poetess had several, not to say 
many times before, conveyed her ideas upon 
this subject to me, I felt that ‘it would be un- 





kind to delay the fulfillment of her wishes 
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any longer than this Friday. Accordingly I 


drove up to her house at nine o'clock, and 
although she appeared to consider the hour 
somewhat late, I assured her that the moon 
was but just arisen, and that the heavenly 
beauty of the night was perfect. 

We sped up the avenue and into the broad 
and beautiful drives of the Park, where the 
tall bare branches of the trees, outlined 
against the dark March sky, glistened with 
their burden of newly fallen snows. 

“This is delicious!” We were scudding 
along at a rapid pace over the broad Boule- 
vard, and my spirits—I would humbly confess 
my “bad ” spirits—rose with the inspiration 
of the keen and magnetic air. 

“ With a woman like you at his side, Mrs. 
Fisher, a man might be contented to go on 
thus forever.” 

“Oh, Mr. Troitza, you make me think 
sometimes such strange, strange things!” 
—the poetess glances shyly up into my face. 

“ Not unpleasant things, I trust?” I reply 
without removing my steadfast gaze from 
her. 


“No, no, happy things; your speech at 
times leads me into a region where the joy- 
bells ring out their sweetest, where my soul 
breathes its native atmosphere once more!” 

“ And what was its native atmosphere ?” 
I inquire tenderly. 

“ Ah, inquisitor!’""—Mrs. Fisher beats my 


hand playfully with her sealskin muff. “An 
atmosphere of poesy, romance, ideality. Do 
you know I live in a realm of rhyme, Mr. 
Troitza, where all is heavenly harmony and 
where but seldom the harsh voices of the 
outer world can penetrate! ’Tis true I go into 
society, but it is only to please my friends— 
while in the glare and glitter and false show, 
I am not of it; and when a tone like yours 


seems as if the Hebe-cup of bliss were full!” 

“ Ah, you are so kind to me,” I murmur in 
a pathetic and unworthy tone. “See, the 
moon is yonder, high in the heavens; but of 


all the mortals upon whom she shines to- | 


night, none so happy as 1!” 


of pleasure. But she said : 
“ What time is it, Mr. Troitza? I fear me, 
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I am forgetting all earthly things in this 


sweet and beneficent communion ; to think,” 
she adds with a little innocent laugh, “ that 
a Russian! a denizen of that far fascinating 
land, should—” 

“It is a quarter to one o'clock only,” I in- 
terrupt softly, tightening my reins. 

“ What! a quarter to one, and I out in the 
wide country with—with anyone!” gasps 
the poetess convulsively. 

“With me,” I murmur, in gentlest ac- 
cents; “would not the beautiful winter's 
night pass quickly enough away for us, flying 
thus with the wind in our wake?” 

“Take me home! take me home! Dear 
Mr. Troftza, what will all my friends say? I 
entreat you to turn the horses!” 

Strange that my demoralized lips frame 
themselves into a smile of singular mirth as 
the poetess wrings her hands. 

“Oh, why go home when this exquisite 
lady-moon invites us out? In what better or 
more delightful way could the entire night 
be spent than thus—and then to watch the 
sun rise over those pale, cold hills—and a 
turn down through the Park again, and 
breakfast at Delmonico’s ?”’ 

“No, no, never! Ah, Tancred!” The 
plump arms of Mrs. Fisher are cast wildly 
about my throat. “Do not ask this of me— 
this wild, erratic performance! ask aught 
else—my love, my heart—they are already 
yours—but take me home!” 

“I thought you would enjoy it so very 
much,” I exclaim, sorrowfully, as I turn 
around ; “it seems that I was mistaken; ah, 
well!” 

“Not mistaken; oh, no, Tancred! no, no, 
I only dread the anger of my sister; you were 
only mistaken with regard to this staying out 


| all night driving on the Boulevard, that is all.” 
mixes its music with that of my reveries, it | 


“I imagined that your dreamy, poetic na- 
ture would have reveled in such an open de- 
fiance of the fiats of the prosaic world. But I 
see too plainly my error, and can only crave 
forgiveness,” I reply, dejectedly. 


“Forgive you with all my heart! Have I 


| not, in a moment of unguarded weakness,” 

Maud looks at me as though perchance a | 
dim wonder forced itself upon her as to why | 
I did not still further pursue the rosy path | 


the poetess says, regarding me anxiously, 
“told you the secret of my heart ?” 

“’Twas but your sweet magnanimity, Mrs. 
Fisher; let me learn in exile the hard fate 
I have brought upon myself.” 
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“ Never!” cries Maud Madeline, with more 
firmness than I had ever given her credit for. 

“Yes, yes; I am unworthy, unworthy; | 
will prove it to you.” 

“Impossible!” clasping my arm with both 
fat hands. 

“ Nay, but too true. Listen. In the Both- 
nia, which is to arrive next week, I expect a 
friend. I ask you, as an especial favor, to 
accompany me to welcome that friend. And 
then, if after that meeting—if after you have 
once seen that other Russian you still pre- 
serve these tender sentiments for this one, 
why, then—” 

« Ah, tyrant, you desire to test me,” she 
exclaims, gayly and coyly. “But what an 
absurd test! the mere sight of aman! You 
realize the ridiculousness of it so well your- 
self that that is the very—” 

“Reason why I am so willing to stand it,” 
I finish, with a genuine laugh. “ But here 
we are; you have a night-key? No! 
your maid awaits you—ah, so fortunate ! 
Good - night, fair poetess, and sweetest 
dreams!” 

“Of thee!” Mrs. Fisher’s maid is evi- 
dently sleepy and takes an uncommonly long 
time to unlock the door, thereby causing an 
awkward pause between her mistress and 
myself. I fancy, no doubt without the slight- 
est foundation, however, that Maud Made- 
line is filled with a variety of conflicting 
emotions—such as triumph, dread of her 
friends’ anger, gentle wonder at the non- 
demonstrativeness of her attendant. I dare 
not call myself her lover; it would be such a 
vast stretch of the truth—and tremulous 


hope that at least one kiss may be left upon | 


her chaste poetic brow; and then the door 
opens, and I consign Mrs. Fisher to the care 
of the drowsy servant. 

The heart of man is very perverse. I re- 
member laughing so immoderately while 
driving my horses down to their stable as to 
cause a policeman to stare and question me. 
And through all my other thoughts crept the 
hope that Mrs. Fisher would encounter at no 
time in her career a more playful native of 
Russia than myself. I also fancied that per- 
chance, even should she, she would stu- 
diously avoid what are commonly called 
“hints.” However, there was a warm corner 
in my memory for her—of course there was! 





But | 





Must not it ever be so with any man for the 
woman who guilelessly tells him that she 
loves him, even although a demon—it must 
be a demon !—whispers to him that she loved 
him to that degree that all his possessions, 
money, lands, jewels and horses were almost 
as dear, if not a little dearer, to her than he. 

The heart of man is most perverse. I 
spent the greater part of the following Sun- 
day morning in reflecting upon Miss Rem- 
ington, who had been so gracious as to go to 
Wallack’s with me the night previous, and in 
endeavoring to find out why I was so dissat- 
isfied with her. I admired her immensely, 
but at the same time could it be possible 
that I would have been. better pleased had 
Miss Remington felt and acted toward me as 
had done her friend Mrs. Fisher ? 

Now, not only is the heart of man per- 


| verse, but it is froward and above all things 


loving unto itself. It wounded my pride to 
think that Miss Remington had never be- 
trayed a spark of feeling in my presence— 
and although I worshipped er integrity and 
her ladyhood, I was very much dissatisfied 
with my ill-success. Which facts go to prove, 
my gentle reader, that I was a mediocre 
man—one of that enormous class of men 
who help to make silly women more silly, 
who are not worthy to associate with wo- 
men of Miss Remington’s calibre — they, no 
matter how long the intercourse, are still, at 
its close as much on the alert for the wo- 
man’s defection as they were at its begin- 
ning—fit only to flutter about drawing-rooms 
and pass away unheeded. And yet, Miss Rem- 
ington could always find her way to my in- 
tellect, and therefore I must have had one. 
She carried me out of my self-consciousness 
and lifted me into a realm of light—but I 
could not live there as a continuance any 
more than I could have comfortably sub- 
sisted on Mrs. Fisher’s adoration of my 
bank-notes. 

There was another atmosphere still in 
which I breathed with completer pleasure, 
however. 

I sent Mrs. Fisher a handsome watch and 
chain on Monday, thinking that under the 
circumstances it was no more than that lady’s 
due. It was but a meagre return for all the 
entertainment she had been generous enough 
to bestow upon me during my acquaintance 
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with her; all the insight she had afforded | hasarrived. Mr. Troitza, shall I not take you 
me of the workings of the feminine heart in | to your wife?” Miss Remington is spared 
this dear country. I found it and its work- | thetrouble. My darling little “ friend” comes 
ings—a very singular thing to relate—almost | toward me with both her arms extended. 

identical in America with its condition in| “His wife!” shrieks Mrs. Fisher, and 
other civilized lands. fortunately, at the same moment, a steam- 

Miss Remington also was so kind as to go | whistle performs the same feat. The poetess 
to the Fifth Avenue Theatre with me on | shrinks from my side, and then recovers her- 
Tuesday evening, and I had, perhaps, never | self sufficiently to be presented to Madame 
seen her more animated or more charm- | Troitza—and also, to partake of a most 
ing. | substantial luncheon, a little later. 

On Wednesday I received a dispatch from “You would not rob that charming little 
my friend on board the Bothnia, and ac- | woman of her husband?” I say tenderly to 
cordingly, post haste, drove for Mrs, Fisher. | Maud, when a fitting opportunity occurs. 
Very soon we were approaching the crowded She laughs as she tastes her partridge and 
wharf where the steamship lay. Ina few mo- | taps my arm once more so playfully with her 
ments we were on deck, Mrs. Fisher cling- | muff. 
ing tenderly to my arm, and looking up into Beyond any doubt, when I told Miss Rem- 
my face with an expression which I felt to | ington that she was an “ extraordinary wo- 
be indicative of possessive interest, while I | man,” I spoke the profoundest truth. 
scanned the crowds for the countenance of | The Russians are an almost proverbially 
diplomatic and secretive and deceptive race, 
but this young American had exceeded by 
far my wildest conceptions of the savoir 
faire of her country. When I reflect upon 


my friend. 

I could not seem to become fortunate in 
my Search, but, lo! instead, I beheld the 
graceful and elegant figure of Miss Reming- 


| 
: | 
ton. She bowed charmingly, advanced to- | her chances of losing her secret, I am wrapt 


ward us, and with that odd dangerous glint | in amazement that any well-regulated wo- 
in her blue eyes, she spoke : man should have failed to make use of 
“Good morning, Mrs. Fisher! good morn- | them. When I recall her exquisite tact and 
ing, Mr. Troitza. Ah, you see I have been | delicate honorableness in dealing with me, I 
before you; I have been here, or rather | am ready to prostrate myself before her and 
there,” pointing to the saloon, “ for half an | to divide the society of my wife with her, 
hour. You remember my mentioning my | which I am obliged to do, for Zchica is ex- 
Russian schoolmate to you, Mr. Troitza ?’”— tremely fond of Miss Remington—Zchica, 
I bow and smile, or try to—at that particular | who has so condescendingly baptized these 
moment I begin to grow impatient of seeing | records of my only disloyalties to her white 
my compatriote, from whom I have now been | standard. 
separated for almost one year—“ Well, she | FRANCIS ALEXIS CHAPOLSKY. 
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UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 


Earth, like a mother, waits upon our moods | Sometimes a bird bursts through the sunset 


With songs that match the music of the spheres ; | bar 
The diapason of resounding woods, | In songs with which an angel may not vie ; 
A child’s laugh breaking through a mist of | Sometimes we wander, fugitives, afar 
tears, In desert lands, and longing, hear a cry. 
Sweet the remembered voices of the loved, 
Or the slow tide that crinkles up the sands, | Nor death nor absence can their music quell ; 
Or cataracts flung like hammers of great Thor | And old familiar scenes, a world removed, 
Where drowning rocks toss stiff despairing | Live in the memory of a tolling bell. 
hands. | CHARLES HuLL.BoTsForD. 


The shock of waters meeting on the shore, 
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66 F Sgrs shall I not take mine ease in mine 
inn?” It rains. 


somewhat superfluous statement. Had I 


merely written “England,” the rain would | 


have been included without any ques- 
tion. But, then, rain in Britain does not 
ordinarily mean that which rain means in 
America. It means streets rather the cleaner 


for the fall; it means very possible, not to | 
say probable, sunshine in ten minutes or so, | 
quickly-drying pavements, no offensive after- 


dampness, no nasty black mud. And how 
British birds do sing through a shower! 
They never seem to think of ceasing on that 
account; in fact, I fancy, they rather like to 


feel the soft, slow drops slipping off their | 
At any | 


backs and twinkling in their eyes. 
rate, they sing on, this sunny morning in 
quaint old Chester, in the merriest fashion 
possible. It is a morning to tempt one to 
take one’s ease in one’s inn. Now, the name 
of this particular inn which harbors Uncle 


Mathias and his flock is somewhat disheart- | 
It is called the “Green Dragon /” and | 


ening. 
I remember that Hawthorne, in his Vo/e- | 


Book, some forty odd years ago, did not seem 


to be filled with any special admiration for | 


it; but I find it fascinating. Of course, the 
English, as everyone knows, haven't the 
wildest, or but the wildest, idea of what a 
hotel should be. Butafter one has stopped a 


few times at inns in Great Britain one has a | 
yearning and almost inexpressible fondness | 
forthem. The lack of the very features which | 


on our own side of the Atlantic we should 
deem indispensable, constitute a certain 
quaint (and I will parenthetically remark, 
to Uncle Mathias an aggravating) charm. 
Here, for instance, at the Green Dragon, 
where you enter by a narrow doorway from 
the narrow street, scale a tortuous winding 
staircase, thread passages suggesting a laby- 
rinth, occasionally stumble up an inclined 
plane or down a delusive step, encounter un- 
expected housemaids in dark corners, and 
imperil your head against sundry shelvesful 
of brass candlesticks, ere you reach the cof- 


Really this is a | 
| as it would be called, even in Alaska, with- 





fee-room; there is no parlor, sitting-room, 
or reception-room. Just imagine a “hotel,” 


out its “parlor!” The commercial-room 
adjoins the tap-room below, a large apart- 


| ment given over to the meals of the usual 


frequenters of the house. The coffee-room, 
where I sit, is, as the French would say, az 
second, and for the time of our stay Uncle 
Mathias has secured it for himself and his 
own. A quiet carpet covers the floor; no 
less than four enormous mahogany side- 
boards, polished to the last degree, reflect 
my visage, now abnormally lengthened, now 
preternaturally broadened, on as many sides 
of the room; various tables, also much pol- 
ished, stand solemnly about on spindle legs ; 
a long, deep-seated, stiff haircloth sofa, lib- 
erally studded with brass-hea‘ed nails, is on 
one side of the fireplace ; a stuffed fox, curled 
up, with his head well under his brush, serves 


| me for footstool as I sit before the blazing 


soft-coal fire. Yea, yea, albeit the Hebe of 
the breakfast-table—by the way, let no res- 
tive and aspiring tourist hope for breakfast 


| anywhere in England earlier than nine o'clock 


—has pronounced unto me that the muf- 
fin was “hout of season,” which caused me 


| to make inquiry of her as to which was the 


season in which the muffin grew—albeit the 
bread was not, and never is, sufficiently baked, 
and the steak but a delusion and a snare, still 
there is, notwithstanding all these miseries, 
a certain stolid, solid comfort about the 
Green Dragon which is not to be had in the 
United States. Perhaps it is the quiet, the 
sweet, utter quiet of these inns which atones 
for all their parlorless condition and the re- 
fusal of the muffin to be served, save be- 
tween the months of October and May! 
Uncle Mathias and Mitten have gone forth 
inacab. The Poet and I sally out presently 
onfoot. As we feel our way on the worn stone 
steps, it is delicious to know that monks and 
friars, in years gone by, have fumbled up and 
down them just as we are doing—that these 
deep grooves into which my feet slip un 





tht 


easily, are the footprints of thousands of 
holier men—for in times gone by the Green 
Dragon was a part of the possessions of the 
monks of Chester, and is even now con- 
nected with the cathedral by a deep sub- 
terranean passage. Boots has carefully 
pointed out the path to me, from where it 
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advantage as she wipes off some dusty bot- 
tles. There are rows and rows of these, and 
rows and rows of mugs, pewter, silver, colored 
earthenware; tankards and tobys, pints and 
quarts, glasses and tumblers, kegs and demi- 
johns, everything shining, and the counter 
shines, and the mahogany table shines, the 


WATERGATE STREET, CHESTER, 


begins in the wine-cellar. Why, the worthy 
brethren should have preferred this uncanny 
prowl under ground, to a walk in the sweet 
fresh air, I am at a loss to imagine — still 
Boots says they did. The Poet achieves the 
landing first, and I find her lost in silent and 
undisputed admiration of the tap-room, be- 
fore the door of which mystic apartment she 
stands. It is tenanted by the very pretty bar- 
maid only, whose round arms show to great 





floor—an old brick floor—also shines or tries 
to under its sprinkling of sand—and the 
Poet heaves a sigh as I gently turn her 
around. We sally forth, and take a turn up 
Watergate street. What delicious houses! 
their gable ends turned toward us, the pro- 
jecting eaves brooding lovingly over the 
prettiest many-paned windows; their fronts 
rich with creamy stuccoed carvings dividing 
the different stories, picturesque in their 
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half-timbered style and mellow with the ten- 
der track of time; mysterious and conveni- 
ent galleries jutting out, protected by carved 
railings, suggestive of stolen meetings be- 
twixt one who should shrink coquettishly in 
their shadows and another who should play 
the lurking gallant below. 

We wander about, turning first this corner 
then that, as some beguiling bit of architec- 
ture catches our eyes—now a distant view of 
the Water-Tower, now the pretty odd little 
houses in Old Bridge street. The upper stories 
of these project beyond the foundation quite 
a distance and are upheld by graceful decora- 
tive supports. Here also the half-timbered 
fashion prevails, as well 
as out-built windows, 
sharp, slanting roofs in 
all sorts of odd places, 
meeting one unexpect- 
edly, their own quaint 
attractive beauty a suf- 
ficient excuse for their 
being. Yonder is a 


glimpse of the “ Wizard 


Dee,” between the 
rounded arches of the 
Old Bridge, a sail mir- 
rored in its quiet sun- {4% 
shiny bosom, and afar 
off stretching the wide 
melancholy sands. I 
cannot choose here, but 
remember Kingsley’s 
lovely ballad. I suppose 
it must have been this river Dee of which 
he wrote, and across those sandy reaches, 
low-lying next the green and flowery mead- 
ows, that his “ Mary’s” sweet voice “called 
the cattle home!” 

We retrace our steps to the street wherein 
presideth the Dragon, and on reaching the 
corner, behind a curious little old peak- 
roofed house, we find a short flight of irreg- 
ular stone steps adjoining a postern gate. 
Apparently they are a freak either of their 
right or left hand neighbor’s. In reality, by 
climbing them, we are enabled to set foot 
upon the Wall of Chester—the old Roman 
wall whose two mile circuit once encircled 
the town. But as we walk on, as we may do 
—for its level top is flagged and affords a 
convenient highway and promenade for the 


WATER-TOWER FROM THE DEE BASIN, 


citizens some four or five feet in width—we 
perceive that the town has long since over- 
flowed these mural limits, and stretches out, 
rambling across hither and thither as fancy 
or convenience may have willed. Yonder, 
against the dim, pale-blue horizon, hazy with 
promise of later showers, we can discern 
Beeston Castle, a large irregular pile; in the 
nearer distance, Rowton Moor, a peaceful, 
smiling rise of country nowadays, with no 
trace of the battle fought and lost upon it 
by the noble and ill-fated Stuart. Leaning 
over the iron railing which guards the un- 
wary pedestrian from a possible fall of some 
| twenty feet, more or less—as the earth has 
crept up to a level with 
the wall in some places, 
in others has only climb- 
ed half way, and in 
others again has re- 
mained content with its 
original and lowly posi- 
tion of many centuries 
ago—we look down up- 
on the red roofs, oddly 
gabled, of the towns- 
folk; upon green and 
flowerful gardens, pas- 
tures and an occasional 
smoky chimney. This 
at our right hand, while 
at our left the Cathe- 
dral Close, tenanted by 
a sedate and amiable- 
looking donkey and a 
solemn horse cropping the herbage most 
industriously, is quite on a level with the top 
|of the Wall. 

Presently we come to a curious small 
tower, whose foundation is entangled some- 
where in the plain below with the first stones 
lof the Wall. This is the Phoenix or King 
| Charles Tower, so called from the fact that 
from its height, and through the narrow 
loop-holes in its mighty walls, Charles I. 
watched his soldiers and his subjects fight- 
ing the fight out yonder on the Moor in 
1645. All sorts of odd relics are preserved 
| here, and the Tower serves as a miniature 
museum, being no more than eight feet 
square, perhaps. I stopped to look through 
the narrow embrasure whence royal eyes 
gazed sadly out at their defeat so many years 
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ago. The minster bells were softly chiming, 
and a dim, sweet echo seemed in my ears to 


| 
| 


catch up and carry back their music—an | 
echo that was born on Rowton Moor and 


that murmured through the summer air a 
faint, far requiem for the bonny Stuart’s 
“lost cause.” 


shyly up from the neighboring meadows, 
early in the morning, his swift wings glanc- 
ing in the new sunlight over the tops of the 
few tall columns that alone stand here to tell 
of Roman glory. They are robbed of their 





capitals, and remind me of slender dis- 


A quarter of a mile, perhaps, farther along | 
stands Bonwaldesthorne’s Tower, a half- | 
ruined and ivy-mantled keep, whence there is | 


an embattled passage leading to the Water- 
Tower. This latter, so named from the fact 
that over the pleasure garden amid which it 
now rises once flowed the river, is as pictur- 


esque a bit as one can meet in a day’s ride, | 
even in lovely Cheshire. Tall trees cast their | 
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crowned princes watching sadly over the 
scenes of former triumphs. 

From the top of the tower the view is en- 
chanting. Yonder winds the Dee to its es- 
tuary; Flint Castle lies half buried in its 
greenwood bower there, while afar off the 
lighthouse of Ayr points its solemn, straight 
finger to the sky; the gables and buttresses 
of Hawarden throw their great shadows to 
the west, and the Clwyddian hills melt into 
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OLD BRIDGE STREET, CHESTER. 


refreshing shade about the little park that | 
surrounds it; here flowers bloom and grasses | 
spring, and small birds warble amid the re- 
mains of Roman baths. Here the lark skims 


the opal and the pearl of the horizon. We 
stand in England, but our eyes travel into 
the beautiful land of Wales. 

Hereabouts the wall is clothed with vines 
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and lichens so thickly as to hide all its rough- 
ness. Alike the Roman's matchless mason- 
work, the Briton’s reverent and painstak- 
ing modern cement and brick—a lush and 


PART OF THE OLD WALL, CHESTER. 


dripping verdure covers both, and bees 
skim in and out, and thrushes sing and flit 
between the leaves where nests are happily 
hidden. We turn back and catching the rich 
notes of the organ as we pass the cathedral, 


see the Dee winding idly along yonder, divid- | 


ing the land with its bright yet lazy waves. 
The Cathedral at Chester was the first one 
we set foot in in England. But, as the Music 
Festival was in progress at the time, but lit- 
tle chance was afforded for lingering in its 
aisles or examining its many old and curious 
tombs. 
ters, lie, many feet deep, the bones of the 
victims of the plague, and in the town, there 
is still pointed out to visitors the one house 
— inscribed “ God's Providence House ” — 
whose inmates escaped the universal curse. 
The old Derby House, once the residence 
of that proud family, is also to be seen in 
Chester, standing forlornly at one side of a 
small squalid paved court, elbowed by meaner 
abodes, and reached by most disagreeable 


and tortuous paths; it still presents a noble | 


appearance. There are quaint and exquisite 
carvings, bits of rare tiling, comfortable an- 
cient doors, full of hospitality ; and windows 
to gladden the soul of a sun-lover—many, 
nay, myriad-paned it is true, but extending 
from one side of the front to the other; 
opening, like book-leaves in all sorts of un- 
expected places, on leaden hinges, to let in 





In a small field adjoining the clois- | 
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the air upon her ladyship as “once on a 
time,” she sat working, surrounded by her 
maids, at her ’broidery frame. 

The “ Rows” at Chester are one of the 
most, if not the most curious features of the 
town. They are nothing more nor less than 
broad “ piazzas,” people in America would 
call them, continued from house to house, 
the length of each block, approached by, 
from one to three steps up from the side- 
walk throughout their length, and at each 
end ofa block or square. The roof to these 
Rows is formed by the second floor of the 
house which projects to their width, and are 
further protected by pillars forming arches 
of entrance. Merchandise is exposed in 
them, of all descriptions indicative of the 
style of goods to be found within, and peo- 
ple generally walk in the “ Rows” in prefer- 
ence to the open street—a very wise choice 
in rainy weather, but at other times not re- 
freshing and inclined to stuffiness, The in- 
habitants seem unable to furnish any reason 
for them, merely remarking that * the houses 
in Chester have always been built in this 
fashion.” As several of them bear date upon 


PHCNIX TOWER, CHESTER. 


their stuccoed yellow fronts “ 1003,” this re- 
ply can be pardoned. There is an authority, 
however, for saying that the Romans, one 
of whose favorite strongholds Chester orig- 
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inally was, built these houses thus to ensurc 
some sort of protection, meagre though it 
was, for the crowds of retainers who swarmed 


about every householder—who waged petty | himself in inns with remarkable names. 
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paths that so many illustrious feet have trod- 
den before us. 

Uncle Mathias has a talent for locating 
The 


CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE (THE CATHEDRAL), OXFORD. 


warfare in his feuds, and under cover of the 
Rows, then probably sheltered by an outer 
wall as well, aimed their swift arrows at the 
hapless passer-by, chanced he to be a foe. 

If Chester is charming from its quaintness 
and antiquity, Oxford can lay claim to as 
great a fascination by virtue of these and 
added delights. Chester is sleepy, as if some 
subtle, sweet narcotic were fanning every- 
body and everything into a slumberous, 
thought-resigning inertia, while at Oxford 
one feels, through all the languor of ancient 
associations, the keener thrill of the place’s 
quick and healthful pulse. One sleeps at 
Chester dreamlessly, but in the university 
town one cannot think to sleep without some 
vivid phantasy crossing one’s brain. There 
is the breath of poppies alone hovering over 
the curious Cheshire town, while a more 
pungent flavor soothes the senses in these 





“ Maidenhead” now shelters his defenseless 
flock. The maiden’s portrait, somewhat bat- 
tered, swings before the door in to-day’s sun- 
shine, and she casts oblique and furtive 
glances across the narrow street toward the 
grotesque stone heads that adorn Lincoln 
and Brasenose Colleges, whose walls frown 
grayly and grandly over at the more modest 
and most rambling gables of the aforesaid 
“ maiden’s” domain, as if to rebuke the 
swinging levity of that damsel. Walking a 
few paces up this narrow street, with occa- 
sional glimpses down narrower ones of mar- 
kets and fishmongers’ shops, the road before 
them blocked by any number of small carts 
laden with greens and fresh vegetables, and 
drawn by the smallest and toughest of 
ponies, one comes finally to the Main street 
of Oxford, which, lined as it is on either side 
by the superb college and hall buildings, a 





few stately residences and churches, and 
beautified by great trees, presents a prospect | 
most fascinating to the eye and the keen | 
watchfulness of an artistic sense. It is Com- | 
memoration Week, and one meets crowds of 
sprightly undergrads and handsome Dons, 
armed cap-d-Jze in fashion’s latest dictates of 
white flannel, to bewilder the bright eyes of | 
the visiting cousin and the chum’s beguiling | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the Jew. 





| reverence ? 
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mer were burned at the stake during 
the reign of that bloody Mary who swore 
“Calais” would be found graven on her 
dead heart. Going by Carfax, or Quatre- 
votx, as the place where the four ways meet 
was originally called, we recall that in and 
about here, amid a crowd of students, mas- 
ters, monks, soldiers, women, children, in 
the picturesque garbs of the Middle Ages, 
there trailed also the yellow gabardine of 
In those by-gone days nearly 
every English town of importance had its 
Jewry — veritable ghettos, whence dirt, an 
overflowing population, power, skill and 
usury emanated, to the alternate use and 
disgust of the masses of the people. Who 
that has lived in Oxford does not recall 
Castle street with a tender, lovesome sort of 
Around a curve in the narrow 


| roadway comes trotting a shaggy pony draw- 
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ST, JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


sister. Passing by Baliol, we see the superb | 

martyr’s cross erected before it which marks 

the spot where Ridley, Cranmer and Lati- 
VOL I.—No. 6.—20, 


ing one of those tiny, awkward two-wheeled 
carts loaded with brush, while the carter 
whistles cheerily from the top of his rather 
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rickety throne. Away he goes past the old- 
time houses with never a thought of the 
bonny picture he and they are making for 
me! Gables, sharp and sudden, and lofty 
and low; gables flattened and gables ab- 
ruptly pointed; gables great and gables 
small, by twos and threes tucked in comfort- 
ably between latter and more consequential 
neigh*ors ; gables with eerie little round 
windows, and with solemn square ones, and 
with none; gables jutting up above over- 
hanging second stories, these in turn shad- 
owing the wide, low-leaded panes of the 
lowest story, and the hospitable, open door- 
ways going directly upon the narrow sidewalk. 
There is smoke curling up from a thrifty 
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ingly displayed for sale, there swings an in- 
vitation to the “ Bath!” At yonder corner, 
which lies in the hollow of the street’s sud- 
den curve, there hangs one of those lanterns 
affixed to the wall of the house so common 
in Continental cities; across the Straits of 
Dover one would be sure that it served to 
light some tawdry yet pathetic little Virgin 
and Child in their dingy but not neglected 
shrine. Icould fancy this one did as much 
for some little island Madonna here in Ox- 
ford, and that Chaucer, perchance, as he 
wandered down Castle street in his youth, 
stopped to murmur an Angelus before her 
at noontide between his meditations on 
architecture or poetry. Perchance, too, 


ST. MARY’S GATEWAY, OXFORD, 


chimney here and there; flowers brightening 
this house-front, and a girl’s fresh face glanc- 
ing from that; here the “Bun” is tempt- 


looking at these very and most picturesque 
gables that so fill my horizon with their ir- 
regular, quaint comeliness, he learned an un- 
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conscious lesson that helped him years after 
when he was appointed to superintend re- 
pairs and alterations at Windsor. 
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A PEEP 


The cathedral at Oxford is superb; one 
ancient window of stained glass, represent- 
ing Jonah beneath the gourd tree, with the 


city of Nineveh in the distance, being in its. 


mellow, matchless tints, a feast for the sight. 
The shrine of St. Frideswide, the holy foun- 
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dress of the beautiful Lady Chapel, is ex- 
tremely curious, and is the only shrine I have 
so far seen in England with one of the me- 
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AT MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 


dizval watching-rooms above it. This is 
reached by a flight of worn stone steps, and 
one cannot help wondering if Henry the 
Eighth’s voluptuous feet ever trod a peni- 
tential measure up and down the flight. 
Christ Church College adjoins and is con- 
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nected with the minster. In its great dining- 
hall the monarch of many wives was enter- 
tained. Here Anne Boleyn’s virgin daugh- 
ter witnessed theatrical performances—pcr- 
chance the “playe of one William Shake- 
speare of Stratford upon ye Avon” guzen 
sabe? A most villainous portrait of the 
lady adorns the wall, as well as a likeness of 
Henry, by Holbein, and one of Cardinal 





Robsart lies buried within, and to revel in 
the perfect beauty of its twisted columns, 
its wealth of delicate and beautiful carving, 
its statue of the Blessed Virgin with the 
Holy Child in her encircling arms. Embow- 
ercd as this entrance-way is in a mass of rich- 
est greenery, it looks a shrine which mothe: 
earth had honored with her most lavish and 
most loving hand. As we look up at St. 


IN THE GARDEN OF MAGDALEN, 


Wolsey, the founder of the college, and 
many another worthy perpetuated by Gains- 


borough, Kneller and Lely. The Black 
Prince, the Prince of Wales, Prince Leo- 
pold, Christian of Denmark, Hassan of 
Egypt, Wellington, Peel, Gladstone, Philip 
Sidney, Locke, Penn, the Wesleys, Ben Jon- 
son, Ruskin, were all students of Christ's. 
Passing the gateway of St. Mary’s Church 
one pauses to remember that lovely Amy 





John’s we recall that Laud, after whom one 
of its quadrangles is called, was one of its 
presidents, followed by Juxon, he who re- 
ceived the last word ever spoken by Charles 
the First—the mournful, reproachful “ Re- 
member!” whose mystery two centuries 
have not been able to solve. Archbishop 
Laud entertained Charles here, and a win- 
dow is still pointed out as “ King Charles’ 
window,” whence he is said to have looked. 
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lege buildings. The quadrangles of English 
| university buildings are utterly unknown 
| with us, and the genuine surprise that wg» 


The Bodleian Library with its mines of 
lore Uncle Mathias and Mitten explored one 
morning together, while the poet and I 





wandered hither and thither as sweet fancy | 
led the way. First we peeped into the Ash- | 


| 
| 


{ 


molean Museum where Elizabeth’s riding- | 


boots, and “lovely Mary Stuart’s well-fash- 
ioned and cunning glove, Cromwell’s watch, 


nearly drove the Poet to burglary. 


fy WOON | 





stood for a moment on the | }/ 
steps of the Sheldonian The- 
atre and heard the sweet or- 


gan music within. Present- 


meet them with is only equaled by our ad- 
miration. The great graveled square, bound- 
ed on all sides by the massive walls of “learn- 
ing’s halls” that have stood for centuries, 


| the noble trees, the grass-plots, the sweet 
Alfred’s jewel, and a host of curious relics | 


We | 


dewy flowers scenting all the gay June air— 
the twittering of birds ; the young occasional 


| face with its bright hopeful eyes that glances 


from some upper window down upon our 
quiet prying—above all, the peace and gen- 
tleness over everything possess a charm be- 
yond the power of words to picture or pen 

to paint. 
The Poet and I sit down for a while on 
one of the benches in the 





second quadrangle — she 
to indite the flowing verse 
in her ever ready note- 
book, I, to idly muse. On 
one side my vision here 
is bounded by the old 
Roman city wall of Ox- 
ford, its bastions ivy- 








ly out poured a throng of 
matrons, paters, fair-haired 
English girls, and stalwart 
boys— some one of the 
many exercises of the week 
was just atanend, We lin- 
gered along in the sunshine — tempted 
on every hand and yielding to the sweet 
temptation first at New College. On either 
side of the broad and busy street, the wide 
inviting portals—in most cases archways 
built solidly in the midst of the pile— 
asked us cordially to enter and bade us wel- 
come to the first quadrangle at least, and in 
most instances gave us admission to the sec- 
ond, by way of a second arch, through the col- 








THE NEW GATEWAY TO MAGDALEN, KNOWN AS THE PUGIN, 


crowned, now doing duty in peaceful fash- 
ion thus. Yonder I catch a glimpse of the 
Cloisters —and methinks, with half-closed 
eyes, I can see there, sauntering up and down 
within the cool shadow of the open arches, 
the young author of “ Utopia”—as Holbein 
painted him, and as he lives on the quick 
canvas for us these four hundred years later 
—the keen irregular face, the restless eyes— 
the mobile thin lips, the careless brown hair 
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—there are laughter and tears both veiled 
by a great tenderness and saddened to a 
greater sorrow than their youth could show 
by the fatal promise of his tragical end— 
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inspection we were afforded of the apart- 
ments of an “undergrad” most fascinating. 
The easy cushioned chairs and lounges, the 
cozy round table with its central lamp and 


~ 


we 3 mim 
Bs MY 
- 
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Aye 


BIT OF NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


yea! I see him—vanishing beneath the last 
arch at the corner—a vision merely and a 
June day’s dream. 

The hall is a very fine room, and the brief 


piles of fresh magazines, papers and books, the 
soft colored rugs and carpets, the bric-a-brac, 
the well-chosen pictures, the foils and gloves 
and guns—above all, the photo of a beautiful 
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girlish face peeping out from the half-open 
velvet door of its frame—all these bits told 


a not disagreeable story of a phase of Univer- | 
The quaint gateway of New Col- | 


sity life. 
lege is specially admirable from the delicious 


old carvings in the stonework of the Virgin | 
—such a placid, sweet, sad little maiden- | 


mother sitting up there and never wearying 
through storm and sunlight of shedding her 
beneficence on all who pass the portals—and 
the angel Gabriel at her side. Adzeu—and 


yet, -no, I cannot help glancing back at her | 


and all the splendor of stone and space and 
leafiness and fragrance she blesses, and say- 
ing not adzeu, but auf Weedersehen / 


If New College is entrancing, what re- | 


mains for one to say of Magdalen? Although 
all the colleges are built upon the same gen- 


eral plan, each has its very distinctive features | 


and its more distinctive associations. There is 
an old and curious stone pulpit, scarce large 
enough, one might say, for a man to stand in, 
built tightly in one corner of the quadrangle 
of Magdalen. No doubt, originally, it was 
reached by a small flight of steps, for it 
stands rather aloft. And once protest, invec- 
tive, lament, fiery enthusiasm and bitter cas- 
uistry rent the still air about it; its little 
roof has echoed to the preaching of eloquent 
lips, long silenced by the call of Him who 
taketh small account of eloquence or sim- 
plicity. The cloisters, half in light and half 
in shade, lured us in for a turn or two around 
their four sides—and the gardens, full of 
beauty and all sweet scents, the robin’s call, 
the cuckoo’s song, the deer-park, and the 


short, bright curve of the Cherwell, with an ! 
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oarsman pulling lazily along toward God- 


| stow—the broad, shaded path, dear to even 


our transatlantic tread as ‘“‘ Addison’s Walk,” 
with its silence, its sense of remoteness, and 
yet withal, the fair knowledge of a pulsating, 
quick, vivid, broad, busy life just without its 
pale, and murmuring faintly even up to the 
confines of its green seclusion —all these 
things and thoughts must ever remain with 
the Poet and me as happiest memories of the 
| older England. 

| Into Queen’s we must have one short and 
hurried peep. Again the Muse seizes the 
Poet and she sinks forlornly upon the turf, 
the slave of the pencil, while I inspect some 
very curious and old carved stone statues of 
kings and queens and portly abbots. These 
stand in a stately and formal row, next the 
wall in the inner quadrangle. Great trees 
have grown up over them, and shield their 
majesties alike from heat and storm. Vines 
and grass and little flowers cling about the 
royal feet and twine confidently up the regal 
garments and the priestly gowns. A bird 
made its nest last spring in the clefts of her 
royal highness’ crown. She has a sweet and 
melancholy face, and in her small stone hand 
a tall and pretty weed has stuck its flowering 
top in place of the frailer sceptre of which 
time, and perchance the Revolution, has 
long since robbed her. Alas! her pretty 
majesty’s only realm to-day is the court of 
the tennis-player, her sole subjects dreamers 





such as I, who wonder who it was that loved 
| her and whom she loved, for the smile of 
love is on her little face. 
F. A. MATHEWS. 
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HELD a cigar between the fingers of one 

hand and a newspaper in the other, but 

it could hardly be said that I was smoking or 

reading. The cigar had gone out and I had 
read all I cared for in the Richmond State. 

It was eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and 
I was sitting in one of the very comfortable 
parlors of Mrs. West’s boarding-house, which 
looks out on Capitol square, in Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Mrs. West was kind enough not to reprove 
us for smoking of a morning in what she 
called the south parlor. 

Mine was a lazy kind of life, but I amused 
myself by thinking that it was only the pause 
before the battle. Soon I was going to be- 
gin the work of life, really put on the harness 
of low business. At thirty a man ought to 


have entered his plow in the furrow. I knew 
I was one of those of whom it is said, “ He 
could do anything he had a mind to at- 


tempt.” Of course I believed it, and was 
pleased with such remarks. I thought I was 
rather a good fellow; knew myself to be 
brilliant and fond of pleasure of a refined 
sort. Did I look with contempt on a man 
who could find any kind of entertainment in 
getting drunk? He must be a beast who 
could be tempted in that way. 

It was possibly taste and not principle 
which had guided me, but to myself I con- 
fessed it was principle. Somebody had once 
told me that I was too selfish ever to be 
criminal. What had the fellow meant? I 
had laughed in reply, but I was secretly 
nettled. 

If I always managed to have the best of 
everything going, it was certainly because I 
was so constituted that I could not put up 
with anything less. I could accomplish more, 
do more good in the world, if, first of all, I 
was satisfied and comfortable. Men made 
of different material needed different food. 

I liked my wine in cut glass, but I would 
not quarrel with anyone who could drink 
beer out of pewter. 


| within ten years of her age. 





There was a rustle outside the open door; 
someone paused, and a woman’s voice said: 

“ Ah, Mr. Hesketh, you are not gone yet. 
I thought it was your cigar I smelled.” 

I had risen when she spoke, and placed an 
easy chair temptingly near her. She smiled, 
and sank down in it; lightly clasping her 
plump white hands and looking at them. 

It was Mrs. Sublitt, who had often made 
an hour pass more pleasantly to me than it 
otherwise would have done. She was a 
widow, and I would not have dared to guess 
But I did not 
care whether she were twenty or forty; she 
amused me. She knew perfectly how to 
dress, and she walked as only a Spanish 
creole may. I had a suspicion that her eyes 
were really of that beady black which is hard 
in its brightness, but she had a way with her 
eyelids which subdued and seemed to give a 
softness to her eyes. Any other woman of 
her weight would have looked too plump, 
but her graceful movements prevented your 
thinking that. 

“If I only dared, I would smoke one of 
your cigars,” she went on, still looking down 
at her lap. Her eyelashes were certainly 
long and curly, as they lay on the dark olive 
cheeks. 

“You are the only gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance who knows how to select cigars. 
Their odor is positively delicious.” 

“Permit me to give you a box for con- 
sumption in strictest privacy,” I said, lean- 
ing on the back of a chair, and looking down 
at her with a languid feeling of pleasure in 
her presence. She was not one of those who 
ask too much of a man; one had not to 
breathe the air of mountain tops with her. 

She put out her hand deprecatingly and 
flashed up a glance at me, dimpling into a 
little smile as she said : 

“You shall not tempt me. I may be “ fast,” 
but Iam not ready to be called so. There 
is no place on this earth so secluded but that 
I should be detected, and in twenty-four 
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hours I should hear that Mrs. Sublitt spends 
all her time when alone in smoking tobacco. 
Oh, we women must be perfect slaves to the 
proprieties. I wish I might dash out once 
into the freedom that men enjoy.” 

“You do not look particularly subdued by 
this abject condition,” I returned. 

“Why did you not say that we women 
are the queens and you men the slaves?” 
and then, before I could reply, she went on, 
“But I did not come in here to talk in this 
idle manner. Have you heard the news?” 

“You mean that Richmond has been evac- 
uated ?” I asked, looking rather wishfully at 
my extinct cigar. 

“Irreverent man! You should not jest 
upon such subjects. No, indeed. My news 
is a good deal later than that. I mean that 
this very day, so Mrs. West tells me, a bride 
is to come here; a bride from New York.” 

“ Of all objects upon the face of the earth,” 
I said emphatically, “a bride is the most un- 
interesting. Have you nothing better than 
that to tell me?” 

“Here is ingratitude,” raising her hand 
with a favorite gesture of hers. ‘“ You do not 
deserve that I should tell you why this ex- 
pected guest is more interesting than other 
girls of her class. You really are a very try- 
ing person to whom to retail news.” 

“Pray, believe that I am in a receptive 
state,” I remarked, now sitting down upon 
the chair on which I had been leaning. 

“This girl has been stopping on Franklin 
street for a fortnight past,” went on Mrs. 
Sublitt, “and for a year has been engaged to 
Mr. Cloudedale. Within a day it has been 
decided that he should go to Europe on busi- 
ness for his firm, and he insists upon being 
married first, even though his wife is not to 
go with him. She has crossed the ocean 


twice, and sea-sickness so nearly made an | 
end of her that physicians forbade her ever | 


going again. 

“Mr. Cloudedale is to bring his wife here, 
and then go off to New York. Here she re- 
mains until his return. I believe she is in 
some degree related to Mrs. West. Now 
confess, Mr. Hesketh, that she ought to be 
of more than average interest, as her mar- 
riage is just like an item out of a modern 
novel. I think I shall in my secret thoughts 
call her ‘the bride of a morning.’” 
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“ Your remarks are positively thrilling,” I 
said. 

I hesitated as to whether or not I should 
say more. That name Cloudedale had stirred 
in my mind an old sleeping feeling of malice. 
In a moment I had decided not to question 
Mrs. Sublitt. 

I felt that I should not like her eyes to be 
upon me with too searching an interrogation 
in them. She was not a woman to whom I 
should relate any little episodes of my life. 

“This fair lady who does not love well 
enough to brave sea-sickness,” I said, “do 
you know her? Will she make her husband 
mourn or rejoice that he is to go without 
her?” 

“If you were not so cynical, and were more 
gushing, I would tell you a pretty love story,” 
returned Mrs. Sublitt, now leaning forward 
a little, and for the first time really looking 
at me. 

Why did she gaze at me in that way? 
There was a smile on her lips, but I was 
slightly uncomfortable, because I knew that 
this lady, with her soft voice and caressing 
smile, most dearly loved to find out other 
people’s business. She had a strain of in- 
trigue in her, and I did not like to have her 
know the simplest thing about me. At the 
same time with all my experience, I did not 
feel my armor impenetrable. Had my face 
shown any sign of emotion as she had talked ? 
I had believed it to be impassive; and how 
could she see with her eyelids cast down so 
much ? 

The name of the bridegroom really irri- 
tated me, and the consciousness that such 
was the case made me still more angry. 

It was not my custom to endure anything 
disagreeable longer than was necessary, and 
now I began to think how I should get away 
from Mrs. Sublitt. But I did not intend to 
show this impatience. 

“Do consider me as not cynical, and as 
gushing as—as you, Mrs. Sublitt,” I said; 
“and tell me this pretty love story. There 
is nothing in the world so interesting to me 
as a tale of love.” 

The lady laughed. When her laugh was 
peculiarly soft and musical I always won- 
dered what was behind it. 

“To begin with—now don’t be uneasy, 
Mr. Hesketh, I’ll be brief—Mr. Ames Cloude- 
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dale is a lawyer of New York, a very prom- 
ising young man, who is already beginning 
to be famous. 
Christian, and he became so deeply in love 
with her that, really, to think of it was quite 
sad. Only within two months has it been 
settled that she would be his wife. When it 
was found to be necessary that he should go 
to England, he insisted that the marriage 
should take place, and before he went, al- 
though she must be left behind. So the ar- 
rangement was made that she should come 
here and stay while he is gone. Now, con- 
fess that I have not been very tiresome.” 

“Quite the contrary. Will you tell me if 
Miss Christian was a coquette, or why was 
her lover so afraid to leave her? Did he 
think he could not trust her?” 

“How can I tell you that? You know 
what Pope says of all women. But I don’t 
think I should say Miss Christian was a flirt. 
You might best judge of that. Anyway, 
Ames Cloudedale, clever though he be, had 
a hard time to win his bride.” 

“ She is beautiful, doubtless ?”’ 


“Never ask a woman such a question as 


that,” Mrs. Sublitt said, rising. “If she told 
you the truth you would not believe her. 
Wait and see for yourself.” 

She went to the door, then turned and 
said: “Perhaps you know Mr. Cloudedale. 
Someone said he left Harvard in 18—. Did 
you not tell me you graduated from there in 
that year?” 

“Oh,” I returned carelessly, “that is the 
man, then. Of course, I know him, in a way. 
It is a long time since we met, and we were 
never intimate.” 

Mrs. Sublitt now left me alone. I closed 
the door, sat down and began to smoke. I 
had not been so irritated for a long time, and 
I hated to be irritated, it was so very un- 
pleasant. Every word that the lady had said 
of Cloudedale’s success was true. Did I feel 
envious? Honestly, I believe not; but I never 
intended to think of Cloudedale, for I could 
not help recalling the fact that, the year 
after we left college, a woman whom we both 
wooed had preferred him to me. It was a 
horribly bitter thing to me at the time, and 
the bitterness remained long after I had 
ceased to care for the girl. The affair had 
come to nothing between them; it was bro- 


Two years ago he met Miss | 
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ken off after a while. Still I had never cared 
to see Cloudedale again. The mere thought 
of him and the good fortune he was conquer- 
ing was sometimes almost sufficient incen- 
tive to me to go to work in earnest. I quite 
believed my friends when they said I could 
do anything I chose to do. But, after all, 
was it worth the while? 

Being left alone in the little parlor, I 
smoked on, too busy with my thoughts to 
notice how the time went. It seemed very 
odd to me that it should happen to be in 
Richmond, in the very house where I was, 
that Cloudedale should be coming to bring 
his wife. I knew she would be beautiful. 
He used to be a passionate admirer of a 
lovely feminine face. He was always more 
ardent and less facile than I was. 

There was the rattle of a carriage, which 
stopped suddenly. After a moment I rose 
and went to the window; I was just in time 
to see Cloudedale coming up the walk, and 
to catch a glimpse of the dress of a lady 
who was preceding him. Then I heard Mrs. 
West in the hall greeting them. I threw my 
cigar into the grate, and stepped out of a 
door which led to a side hall, and so on to 
the street. 

I went immediately to the stable and 
mounted my horse, galloping far out on the 
Brook road, quite forgetting, in the good 
spirits of my bay, the annoyance I had felt 
when I started. 

When I entered the dining-room that night 
I suddenly remembered that I should proba- 
bly see Mrs. Cloudedale, and I felt a very 
active curiosity concerning her. Her hus- 
band must have left on the New-York-bound 
train that afternoon. 

I had only been seated a short-time when 
Mrs. West came in, followed by a stranger, 
and the two walked down the room to a 
place nearly opposite to where I sat. 

“Mr. Hesketh,” said Mrs. West, “if I 
bring my cousin here, I shall know I am 
leaving her in good company. Mrs. Cloude- 
dale, let me introduce Mr. Hesketh to you.” 

An introduction at table is necessarily 
awkward, but I did not feel anything but 
surprise as I looked at Cloudedale’s wife. 

She acknowledged my bow by a gentle in- 
clination, and then was occupied with her 
soup. She was positively plain. What other 
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epithet could be applied to that thin and 
somewhat sallow face, the not-too-well-de- 
fined chin and the slightly projecting mouth? 
The forehead was not wide, and the thick 
hair grew rather low down upon it; her eye- 
brows were heavily marked and straight. As 
she sat there thus, with eyes upon her plate, 
I knew that, if there was one redeeming 
quality in her face, it must be in her eyes. I 
asked myself what in the world could have 
made Cloudedale marry her, and I knew 
enough of him to believe that he would not 
marry without love. Why had he loved her, 
then ? 

“Tam expected to converse, I suppose,” I 
said to myself, and I was faintly interested to 
have her look up. 

I made some remark, which I knew to be 
very commonplace ; but she must look up to 
reply, and I met her glance. 

Was I impressionable to any remarkable 
degree? Had any man confessed to the 
feeling which came to me at meeting her 
eyes, I would have laughed derisively at 
him. 





In color Mrs. Cloudedale’s eyes were gray 
with some tinge of brown in them, which 


made them not clear. But there was that 
nameless power in her glance that made me 
from that first moment begin distinctly to 
aim at making her look at me. 

There seemed a sudden warmth in life, an 
indescribable charm in the knowledge that 
her look had mingled with mine, and that 
indomitable desire that it should do so again. 
What was the attraction ? 
self for hours after trying to answer that 
question ; then I would give it up, and not 
recur to it again until I had again met her. 

There was not the slightest thing in her 
manner which hinted at any effort to attract. 
I wondered if she did draw others as from 
the first she drew me. It was a very pleas- 
ant emotion; not strong enough now to be 
tyrannical, and I never failed to yield to 
pleasant emotions. They were all one could 
get out of life, and I intended to have the 
most. 

I did not say this distinctly to myself until 
a few days after, when Mrs. Cloudedale was 
away at dinner, and the emptiness and dreari- 
ness of that hour quite appalled me. 

It happened that Mrs. Sublitt occupied the 





I tormented my- | 
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place opposite me that day, owing to some 
company having arrived. 

The widow was not of the slightest inter- 
est to me now, and I contemptuously asked 
myself how I could ever have been enter- 
tained by her. But I did not mean that she 
should discover this change. There were 
some women whose ill-will I dreaded; all the 
more did I dread hers in that I had paid a 
sort of court to her when I first came. 

I was obliged to make an effort, but I did 
it, and believed that she saw no difference in 
my manner. I deemed it wise to be the first 
to speak of Mrs. Cloudedale, and then Mrs. 
Sublitt asked what I thought of the new- 
comer, looking up for my reply. 

“ Of course, one cannot call her beautiful,” 
I said, “ but she seems to be rather an agree- 
able woman—do you not think so?” 

“Certainly; she is quite an addition to 
our circle,” she responded, with emphasis, 
and continued, “I think we ought to try to 
amuse her as much as possible. As these 
parlors are not large enough, I have insti- 
gated some of my friends over at Ford’s to 
get up a small hop. It will be next week, 
and it ought to be rather a success.” 

“In honor of Mrs. Cloudedale?” I asked. 

“Yes, really so; but not ostensibly, you 
understand—that would hardly be the thing. 
But I don’t see any need oi her being cooped 


| . . . 
up as if in a convent because her husband is 


having a good time in London.” 

“Has she been complaining of loneli- 
ness?” 

“Oh, no. She rides so much I should 
think she would have no time for anything 
else save fatigue.” 

“When does she ride?” 

“Every forenoon, and alone, too. It is 
strange you did not knowthat. Am I giving 
you very valuable information?” with an 
arch look. 

“T should certainly be happy to bear her 
company some day in her ride,” I said, 
frankly; and then I managed to turn the 
conversation into another channel. 

As time went on, I thought more and 
more of the woman who sat opposite me 
three times a day. She very rarely stopped 
in the parlor, so that almost my sole oppor- 
tunity for seeing her was at table. 

As I have hinted that I had not been in 
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the habit of denying myself anything, it 
never occurred to me to deny myself the 
pleasure which had now become the most 
charming thing in the world to me. And 
shall I confess that the old, still living hos- 
tility to Ames Cloudedale came into more 
active being now as I saw his wife every day, 
and again realized that in this happiness also 
he was in advance of me. He had found 
and won the woman whose smile I now 
dreamed of night and day. 

What if he should come back and find his 
wife’s heart flown from him? Had it ever 
been his? Why had she held back so from 
the marriage ? 

I had had fancies often enough, of course ; 
they were very amusing indeed, while they 
lasted, and an idle man needs something to 
occupy his mind. I did not know that I was 
more self-conceited than other men, but ex- 
perience had taught me that women were 
generally pleased with me. It is one of the 
most attractive employments in the world 
to teach a fair face to brighten at your ap- 
proach. 


It did not need that I should entangle 


myself. I was wary enough about that. It 
was my theory that women made game of us 
whenever they could ; it was fair play enough 
on either side. lt was absurd to bring any 
principle into such matters; and when occa- 
sionally I heard a man talking in a high 
moral way on the subject, 1 was very sure 
that he did not believe what he said, or else 
he did not care for feminine smiles. 

Mrs. Cloudedale had come down late on 
the morning of the day when the dance was 
to be at Ford’s. 

By this time I was cunning enough to 
watch and know if she were late or early, 
and be late or early myself. I could not 
miss the only sure way of seeing her. 

We had become by this time, thanks to 
my efforts, on the apparent good terms of 
old friends, but, in spite of all my endeavors, 
I did not, somehow, get to see her any more. 

Was she brilliant? I hardly thought so. 
She spoke with facility and with what almost 
seemed at times a kind of coldness and hard- 
ness, as if her heart were not easily moved to 
pity by outward sign of suffering. 

“People need not appeal to me on the 
street because they are lame or blind or sick,” 





she said. “I am not going to give them a 
penny then; but I would give a great deal 
for any plan that shall keep them out of my 
sight. If I ever get hideous from any cause, 
I'll promise not to get into the sight of any- 
one. Indeed I would thank a friend to shoot 
me directly. Life is only for those who can 
enjoy it, I say.” 

I looked at her; I never let slip any chance 
to look at her. More and more certainly I 
knew that the sweetness of my day depended 
upon whether or not I should receive a full 
glance from those brown-tinged gray eyes. 
The rare glow of blood and pulse always made 
exquisite that moment. I was so much of an 
epicure, that for quite a period that moment 
would content me, and I asked for nothing 
more. There was no languor in that look 
such as I had seen in other eyes. It was a 
fine fire that penetrated and kindled. So en- 
tirely unlike any other gaze that I had ever 
met that its power over me grew to be un- 
limited. For nothing is more charming than 
novelty. I was possessed by an unconquer- 
able desire to know Mrs. Cloudedale, to come 
really to be acquainted with her mind and 
heart. Never did any employment look so 
seductive to me as this of finding out the 
mainsprings of her action, her likes and dis- 
likes. I must intimately know her. 

Would it not bea satisfactory revenge upon 
Cloudedale could I win from his wife so much 
of sweet regard as would make his presence 
insipid to her? That thought lent an added 
spice to my acquaintance with her, though 
I did not need that incentive. 

Her own individuality was enough. I 
fancied I discerned certain Sybaritic tenden- 
cies in her; certain odd notions concerning 
people. 

There was not far from us at table a middle- 
aged man of delicate face and perfect man- 
ners. 

One day she glanced at him and said, ina 
low voice with a slight shudder: 

“T hope it will never happen that I ought 
to shake hands with that man.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I should be rude and should not 
do it. I would not touch his hand for a for- 
tune.” 

I glanced over at him. 

“It is a handsome hand,” I said. 
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“What has that to do with it? It is like 
poison to think of him. I should suffocate 
if I should sit alone with him in a room for 
an hour.” 

“TI suppose I ought to tell you you should 
overcome such notions,” I remarked. 

“If you did tell me that you would say a 
very foolish thing. You might as well ad- 
vise me to change my features or the color 
of my eyes.” 

It is true that by this time I was in that 
frame of mind when every whim of hers was 
but an added attraction. My immediate 
wonder was if she would be able to touch 
my own hand in greeting. If I was feeling 
like a young man of twenty-one, I was taking 
very good care not to show that state of 
mind. 

What was the good of any emotion if you 
did not, in a sense, let it rule you? 

I rose from the table when she did and 
opened the door for her. I followed her 


into the hall, and said what I had resolved 
to say. 
She paused a moment and stooped to an 


oleander tree which stood near the open 
door. She put her fingers caressingly on 
one of the pink blossoms. Her hand was 
small and dark, and while not particularly 
pretty was yet a very graceful hand. She 


was deft fingered ; if she arranged a flower or | 
a ribbon, flower or ribbon yielded instantly to | 
one touch, as if they liked to be put in place | 


by her. 

“Are you going to ride this morning?” | 
asked quite casually. 

“Yes, as usual.” 

“ Alone?” 

“Fess” 

I moved a step nearer and said: 

« Am I very intrusive in asking to accom- 
pany you?” 

“If you are I shall say no.” 

“May I?” 

“Yes.” 

I was afraid my face flushed with the al- 
most sharp sense of pleasure I experienced 
when she said that word. 

I turned a little from her as I inquired 
when her horse was ordered. 

“For half an hour hence.” 

“Then I must go and get mine.” [I lin- 
gered imperceptibly to see if she would not 











| everywhere else. 





look at me. No; when she raised her eyes 
from the oleander, she went directly up the 
stairs. 

I was at the door when she came down, 


| and I was off my horse, ready to put her upon 


hers. 

She stepped on the horse-block and said 
cooly : 

“T always mount this way.” 

We started. 

“In which direction?” I asked. 

“If you go with me,” she said, looking 
around with a smile, “you must always go 
one way, out toward Fair Oaks.” 

“You gon’t mean to say that you go that 
road every time?” I questioned. ‘There 
are scores of lovely rides about the city—out 


| to the reservoir; the Brook road; and it is 


fine on Libby Hill.” 

“I know them all,” she replied, “ but since 
I came to Mrs. West’s, I go this way.” 

“In other words,” I said to myself, “ since 
she was married.” 

I had not yet heard her mention Cloude- 
dale’s name in any way, but the omission 
had not seemed marked. I knew that it 
might be interpreted either way, but it was 
certainly agreeable to me that she had been 
thus silent. 

“Ts it for penance that you will not ride in 
any other direction?” 

“Yes,” she answered, gravely. 

“For what offense ?” I persisted. 

“I wish to remind myself of a certain lev- 
ity of disposition, and to guard against it.” 

She spoke apparently with perfect sincer- 
ity, and I looked at her in amazement. 

“Perhaps it betokens a light disposition 
in you that you have allowed me to con- 
verse with you now and then,” I said, care- 
lessly. 

We were cantering along easily, and she 
was as graceful in the saddle as she was 
She certainly possessed 
the gift of elegance of movement. 

Looking at her dark face now, I felt that 
her lack of beauty was a kind of chain upon 
me. It was so very piquant to be half in 
love with an ugly woman. 

She looked at me brilliantly, but she did 
not smile. 

“Certainly a lightness of nature that I 
should e#joy such conversation,” she said. 
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“Do you mean—” | began quickly. I hes- 
itated, then went on: “Of course, it is im- 
possible that you can care in the least for 
the few moments each day when I can talk 
with you.” 

She laughed gaily, now. 

“ Really,” she said, “I would never have 
thought that you, of all men, would have so 
humble an opinion of your power of charm- 
ing.” 

I dared not press the question as I wished 
to do. I only said: 

“Do I, then, strike you as being so very 
well satisfied with myself?” 

“You do not seem to be unhappy at your 
own shortcomings.” 

“Perhaps not. I know of only one person 
in the world with whom I would change.” 

“Pray who is that?” she asked, with an 
evident entire absence of thought as to what 
the answer would be. 

“ Ames Cloudedale,” I replied, distinctly. 

I was looking at her as I spoke, and my 
very eyes throbbed with the intensity which 
suddenly thus came to the surface. 

She turned and gave me one quick look 
that was like a keen thrust through my 
heart. 

A dull color came over her dark cheeks, 
and there was some unintelligible movement 
of her lips. It was a perceivable space of 
time before she spoke, but when she did, 
face and voice were as usual. 

She did not reply to my words, but made 
a remark upon some scene we were pass- 
ing. 

I did not pretend to respond. I was gaz- 
ing at her with burning eyes; thus to look 
at her was some consolation, some comfort 
to me. This was the first time I had been 
alone with her—the first time when I did 
not need to veil my glance lest others should 
see it. 

Was I not afraid to displease her? Yes, I 
was afraid, but the effect she had upon me 
transcended that fear. Thus to be riding 
alone with her was a joy that must for the 
moment overwhelm everything else. 

Only for a brief space, however, was I so 
unwise as to risk a rebuff which might de- 
prive me of her acquaintance. That risk 
must be avoided at any cost. 

“Do you like a fast canter?” I asked, 





breaking the silence; “if you do, here is the 
place.” 

I pointed to the level stretch before us. 

She nodded her head, and away we went. 
I soon discovered that her horse was far 
superior in speed to mine; it covered the 
ground with such easy steps that I was 
obliged to put mine up. But only for a 
time could I keep abreast of her. Then her 
mare shot ahead, settling down into a stride 
that at first alarmed me; but I saw that Mrs. 
Cloudedale knew how to keep her seat. She 
turned in her saddle and waved her hand to 
me, then seemed to give a sign to her ani- 
mal, which went on more fleetly. 

I was irritated, and put the whip sharply 
on to my bay, but, do the best he could, he 
could not compete with the horse that was 
flying on before him. 

Mrs. Cloudedale looked round again just 
before she reached a long curve in the road ; 
then she disappeared round it. 

Irritated, 1 gave my horse another cruel 
cut. He snorted and reared, then caught 
his .fore feet and was down on his knees, 
while I went over his head and landed in 
some awkward way with one leg doubled in 
a manner that drewa curse and a groan from 
me. 

The horse scrambled to his feet and stood 
with hanging head, as if thoroughly ashamed 
of himself. I tried to get up also, but my 
first movement told me that the sharp pain I 
had felt had been the breaking of a bone 
near the ankle. 

The physical pain, acute as it was, was 
slight in comparison with the fury in my 
heart that such a thing as this should have 
happened to me now, of all times. I should 
be laid up in my room; I should not see 
Mrs. Cloudedale—it would amount to that, 
of course. 

Her husband would come home, and I 
should still be chained. Was it not enough 
to madden one? [ lay still, my lips trem- 
bling with wrath as well as with suffering. 
She would be back soon. She would ride on 
awhile, then she would fear something had 
happened to me, and would return. An awk- 
ward dolt I must seem to have had this occur. 

After a short time I heard the swift re- 
turning hoofs of her horse, and then I saw 
her face anxiously turned toward me. 
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She was quickly off her horse and bending 
over me. The moment was sweet, despite 
the cause of it. She was close to me; I saw 
the agitated flutter of her pulses at her 
throat; there was a bright flush on cheeks 
and lips; as she bent over me I looked 
straight in her eyes. 


It was only with difficulty that I restrained | 


myself from clasping the gloved hand ; but 
fortunately I was not idiot enough to do 
that. 

“ A fine cavalier you have,” I said, grimly, 





“who lets himself be pitched off his horse in 
this kind of way.” 


“Don’t be silly now,” she said, almost | 


sharply. “Do you think you are too good 
to be pitched off your horse ? 
hurt?” 

“I think my leg is broken. I have done 
which you cannot bear to see.” 

She stared a little, as not knowing what I 
meant. 
toward her horse. 

“Where are you going?” I asked, quickly. 


“T must ride fast to get a carriage for 


you,” she answered. 
once. I know what you must suffer.” 

I did not reply. 
She led her horse to the stump of a tree, 
mounted from it, and was soon out of sight, 
while I lay there and waited as best I might. 


I tried to writhe myself into a sitting posi- | 
tion, but having nothing to lean upon, I lay | 


back again, and occupied myself with won- 
dering if she would come back, or merely 
send some one. 


Several mule-teams went by, but I rejected | 


any proffered aid, saying some one was com- 
ing for me. 

I had not broken my leg in Mrs. Cloude- 
dale’s service—it would have been some sat- 


isfaction if I had—but it had been done by | 


my .own awkwardness. 
dance to be at night. 


I thought of the 


dale; would not have her hand on his arm ; 
would have no chance of looking in her eyes. 
Was it not enough to make a man curse? | 
And I should be incapable of riding any | 
more with her. 

She must have made good time back to | 
the city, for my watch had hardly reached | 


Are you badly | 
| for violation of my rule of going alone,” she 
| said, looking at me very gently, her eyes 
my best to be one of those repulsive objects | 


Then she rose to her feet and went | 


“Thad a broken arm | 


I had nothing to say. | 


Well, I was sure of | 
one who would not dance with Mrs. Cloude- | 
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her to return, when I heard the sound of 
wheels rapidly coming, and in a moment a 
pair of horses was drawn up beside me, 
and Mrs. Cloudedale, in her riding habit, 
alighted. 

“ I found this carriage just before I reached 
the city,” she said, “and I knew the sooner I 
came back the better.” 

The two colored men, who occupied the 
driver’s seat, lifted me into the carriage, and 
placed cushions for my leg to rest upon. I suf- 
fered severely, but I did not care much forthat. 

Mrs. Cloudedale gave orders to go slowly, 
so as not to jar, and then she sat down be- 
side me. 

“ You see how quickly punishment comes 


veiled with sympathy. 

“ That is not the way to look at it,” I an- 
swered. “You must think of my direful 
condition if 7 had been alone and had tum- 
bled off my horse in that way.” 

“ But you would not have fallen if you had 
not been tempted to try speed with my 
Vivian. No one can surpass her.” 

“Ts your mare Vivian ?” 

“Yes, because in her way she is an en- 
chantress ; she can annihilate space.” 

Some vague idea of speaking of the mare’s 
mistress as Vivian came to me, but I only 
said : 

“T hope you will be magnanimous to a 
poor fellow who was so rash as to try to over- 
take Vivian.” 

She looked at me questioningly. 

“ Make me a promise,” I said. 

“ What is it?” 

Her face was toward me, and there was a 
more kindly look on it than I had ever seen. 
I suppose she was sorry for me. 

“ Promise that you will come to see me 
every day that I am shut up.” 

“ Yes, I promise that, if I am in town.” 

I asked hurriedly if she expected to go 
away.” 

She remained a moment looking at me 
curiously as she answered. Then she smiled, 
and turning her head away, said : 

“TI believe they told me correctly about 
you, Mr. Hesketh.” 
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“ Who told you anything?” 

“ Mrs. Sublitt.” 

“Ah!” 

As I uttered that interjection my mind ran 
over all my acquaintance with that Spanish 
creole who could act so much more than she 
said. I felt that I hated Mrs. Sublitt. I 
knew she would not tell anything that I 
wished told. 

“ What did she say?” 

“ Nothing detrimental. She only said that 
of all the men with whom she was ac- 
quainted, you knew best how to amuse your- 
self.” 

“ And why did you think of that remark 
now?” 

My voice was a trifle savage as I asked the 
question. 

“T reserve the right to be silent,” she re- 
plied, with a smile. 

I was silent also. I was thinking of the 
fact that Mrs. Sublitt had warned this lady 
as effectually in those words as if she had 
spoken an hour. 

In a few moments more we were at Mrs. 
West’s. I was carried up to my rooms. The 
bone was set, and I was told how long I 
might have to lie there. I stipulated that 
every day I should be carried out into my 
sitting-room and put on the lounge. 

“You will retard your recovery,” the doc- 
tor said. 

“T shall take my chance,” I answered. 

I was sufficiently indignant when, the next 
day, Mrs. Sublitt called with Mrs. Cloude- 
dale. 

The latter hardly remained longer than tc 
ask how I had slept, and to hear that I had 
not slept at all. 

But Mrs. Sublitt sat down in the chair op- 
posite me and said: 

“ I knew it would amuse you to hear about 
the ball last night.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“It was too bad you were not able to be 
there. Avverynicelittletime. Mrs. Cloude- 
dale went, but she did not dance.” 

Though I was foolishly glad to hear that, 
I kept my face impassive. 

“TI don’t quite make her out,” went on my 
companion, her bright eyes upon me. “ But 
I'd be willing to bet gloves that she doesn’t 
care a penny for her husband.” 





“Why did she marry him, then?” 

“ What a truly masculine question! There 
are a hundred reasons why a woman should 
marry a certain man, other than that she 
loves him.” 

Although Mrs. Sublitt talked on for some 
minutes, I was not tempted into saying any- 
thing more, and when as the days went by, 
she came in often, I was guarded always. 

At last I could half sit up, and I was prom- 
ised in a week more a trial across the room 
on crutches. 

Mrs. Cloudedale was there when my 
crutches were brought to me. By this time 
my temper had been so severely tried that it 
was only when she was present that I forgot 
my vexation. I was able to persuade her to 
stay half an hour sometimes. By what sub- 
tle means did she make it appear as if it 
were not her inclination which took her 
away, but a sense of duty? She certainly 


never said such a thing, and yet she made 
me feel that such was the case, and the feel- 
ing exhilarated me for some time each day 
after her departure. 


But before she came again I had time to 
become uneasy and despondent. 

One evening she knocked at the door. 
She was ready to go to a concert. 

“ Just one moment, to ask if you are grum- 
bling or patient,” she said, brightly, coming 
up to my side and putting her hand in my 
extended palm. 

“Are you going out?” I asked, discon- 
certedly. 

“T had thought of it,” smiling down upon 
me with eyes full of light. 

“Don’t go,” I said, suddenly. “ Perform 
a work of charity and spend the evening here 
with me.” 

“ Would you be very grateful ?” 

I still held her hand, but I felt that I must 
release it, and I let it go with a sigh. 

“ Only try me,” I responded, fervently, not 
in the least thinking she would remain. 

She turned, threw off her hat and mantle, 
and came and sat down not far from me. I 
could hardly credit my happiness. I looked 
at her; her face and eyes were aglow; some 
look of sweetness impossible to describe was 
upon her mouth; her whole mien was such 
that my heart sprang up more eager, more 
passionate than ever. 
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I could not remember restrictions where 
my wishes were concerned. I would not re- 
member anything now, save that the very 
air was quivering with this woman’s pres- 
ence—that every breath I drew was but an 
added intoxication. 

I had allowed my eyes, my face, to reveal 
all they would, but not yet had I permitted 
words to speak of what she was to me. 

In the midst of this happy excitement 
there flashed across me the thought of the 
satisfaction it would be to win too dear a 
smile from the wife of Ames Cloudedale, 
that would give a flavor to this moment 
which otherwise it might have lacked. Not 
but what this woman, under any circum- 
stances, would have had the same charm for 
me personally. 

The talk went on easily for a while, when, 
at last, I rose and, with the aid of my crutch- 
es, crossed the space between us, moved a 
chair nearer her, and sat down. 

“Do you know what you have done for 
me?” I asked, hardly above a whisper, my 
gaze kept upon her face with that persist- 
ence which now made it a caress. 


“I certainly seem to have been the means 


of your breaking your leg,” she said, lightly. 

“Don’t!” I exclaimed, and went on quick- 
ly, determined that she should not stop me. 
“You know — you must know that I have 
never been so happy in my life as in these 
months since I have known you. I have 
waited from the moment you left me until 
the moment when you should come again. 
Do not interrupt me! I will say now what I 
have felt toward you since the first time you 
looked at me. Nothing in the world shall pre- 
vent my saying that I love you! I love you!” 

She sat perfectly quiet while I spoke thus, 
leaning forward nearer her, but not quite 
daring to take one of those hands which lay 
so utterly still. 

“Let me speak a moment now,” she said, 
when there had been an instant’s silence. 

I drew back. There was something in her 
tone that was as if a piece of ice had been 
suddenly laid on my heart ; but I felt my love 
beating there as madly as ever. She went on: 

“When I first saw you at the table down- 
stairs; when you first addressed me, I knew 
you were one of those men who amuse them- 


selves with what they call love. I knew you 
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| had not the remotest sense of what is named 
honor. If you felt an attraction, an inclina- 
tion toward a woman, you fostered it, for it 
interested you. You enjoyed having your 
pulses accelerated. . Almost immediately, I 
saw that I was honored by your favor, and I 
resolved to do a thing of which I am already 
ashamed. I resolved to attract you. You 
know if I have succeeded. I thought it 
would be rather a fine thing to punish 
you. I think you have a certain kind of sel- 
fish sensitiveness that will make you feel this 
foratime. It is really humiliating that you 
have mentioned love to me. If I were a 
Catholic I would go into retreat to purge 
myself of such uncleanliness.” 

She rose from her chair. She looked down 
at me with flaming eyes. 

“Can you believe that any other man 
save yourself can inspire love? If it is pos- 
sible for you to believe such a fact, know 
that I love Ames Cloudedale so entirely that 
not one thought of mine is not his. I am 
the happiest wife in the whole world, and 
my husband comes to-morrow.” 

She swept out of the room. I sat there 
scorched by the fiery contempt of her words. 
I did not attempt to move. As if to add 
another bitterness to my thought, I now 
knew that the look I had noted on her face 
when she had come in was caused by her 
hope of Cloudedale’s return. 

It were folly to try to describe what I felt. 
She had done it deliberately. She had played 
with me; had led me on without seeming to 
do so. And she loved Cloudedale. 

My lips formed a furious whisper : 

“Curse him!” 

There seems nothing more to tell. I kept 
my room. I knew that Cloudedale came and 
that he took his wife to New York. 

As soon as it was possible, I left the house. 
| I had to say good-bye to Mrs. Sublitt. She 
looked at me inquisitively as she remarked 
how they had all missed Mrs. Cloudedale. 

“Very much, indeed, I suppose,” I an- 
swered. 

“Do you know,” she went on, “I almost 
think she is fond of the man she married.” 

“ Why shouldn’t she be?” I asked. 

Then we shook hands, and I got into the 
carriage which was waiting for me. 
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THE REVIVAL OF HUMANISM. 


URROUNDED as we are by the most 
unmistakable evidences that the pres- 
ent age is one which combines in a remark- 
able degree the practical qualities of the 
scientific spirit with the freshness of an in- 
tellectual new-birth, it may not prove wholly 
unprofitable to trace the resemblance be- 
tween our own time and another important 
period in the world’s history. For such is 
the nature of human development that while 
the world appears to change, and in some 
respects really does change, there is under 
all this mutation an all-pervading law which 
renders it true that all the thoughts of men, 
from the beginning of the world until now, 
are linked together into one great chain. 
Of course, there is no such thing as an 
unbroken intellectual filiation, such as this 
metaphor expresses. But there is in the 


progress of humanity a certain invisible and 
indestructible bond of connection between 
ages which in point of time are very far 


apart. In some respects the thoughts of re- 
mote ages seem to be seeds floating in space, 
and waiting to be wafted by a favorable 
breeze to those lands where the conditions 
of growth are favorable. By means of this 
law of transmission the thoughts of one age 
become the property of another; and as the 
world moves on, it is sometimes surprising 
to find how close is the resemblance between 
the thoughts and feelings of nations and 
communities very far apart and widely sepa- 
rated by dissimilar conditions. In human 
affairs, as in physical history, a supreme and 
universal law is constantly producing great 
effects through long lapses of time, and, in 
the march of human events, so orders the 
world’s progress that nothing is lost, noth- 
ing obliterated by the storm-winds which 
sometimes sweep acrossthe earth. At times 
chaos may seem to have triumphed, and 
those qualities which make man noble and 
distinctly human appear to have passed into 
nothingness. But this is an appearance only ; 


and ‘sooner or later, the thunder, lightning | 
| take us to those water-sheds of thought from 


and raging tempest of passion and strife give 





place to the clear atmosphére of law and 
order, through which can be seen the world’s 
great intellectual luminaries revolving still 
in their different orbits around the central 
sun of Truth. The waves of the ocean 
spring up, we know not when or why. They 
come careering past us, the very emblems of 
resistless power. They subside and are lost 
among the succeeding waves. In like man- 
ner, in the vast sea of human life, individ- 
uals, then empires mysteriously emerge. 
They raise their ephemeral furms conspicu- 
ously high, overwhelming whatever stands 
in the way of their march. They also sub- 
side and are lost, but the unfathomable abyss 
of humanity still remains, and God’s eternal 
purpose moves on toward the accomplish- 
ment of the determined end. 

Indeed, it seems to be a part of the plan of 
Divine Providence that every marked ad- 
vance in national as in individual life must 
begin amid the throes of tumultuous and 
conflicting emotion. But this does not in 
the least destroy the perpetuity of intellec- 
tual life, nor does it prevent the operation of 
that law of transmission which insures the 
perpetual transfer of intellectual possessions 
from one age to another. The conditions 
governing this principle of intellectual trans- 
mission do not explain the more complex 
enigmas of humanity or the strange pur- 
poses of its destiny, but they do enable us to 
enter somewhat intelligently into the extra- 
ordinary reappearance of certain forms of 
thought after they have apparently been 
dead and buried for centuries. If they do 
not touch and explain some of the deeper 
problems connected with the philosophy of 
history, they at least present to us in a clear, 
strong light, some of the interesting and im- 
portant questions touching the intellectual 
progress and refinement of the world. They 
touch some of the secret springs from which 
culture originates, and if they do not satis- 
factorily explain the course which the mighty 
river of progress has taken, they certainly 
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which have issued the streams of intellectual 
life that have fertilized Europe for the last 
four hundred years, and now cause the foun- 
tain of our own life to be sweetened by the 
humanizing influences of classical culture. 

Nor is this the only boon which a proper 
estimate of the intellectual filiation of man- 
kind confers upon us. In addition to its en- 
abling us to realize that “we receive into our 
life the mind of centuries—and he who in 
truth becomes a human being is the whole 
humanity in himself,” it also enables us to 
realize the full meaning of that movement 
which in our practical age is carrying us back 
to the period of the Humanists. As yet the 
movement is in its infancy. But to every- 
one who closely observes the signs of the 
times it is not difficult to discover a resem- 
blance, if not a parallelism, between the more 
advanced culture of the present age and that 
period when humanism insisted on a new 
and vital conception of the dignity of man as 
a national being apart from theological de- 
termination. The Italian mind, awaking 
from its long and dreamless sleep, at once 
rose into a noble conception of mankind and 
the possibilities of human nature. “It was 
partly a reaction against ecclesiastic despot- 
ism, partly the natural and spontaneous ex- 
pression of the newly awakened imagination 
of a poetic people suddenly brought under 
the influence of Greek and Latin culture. 
Its principal aim was the restoration of the 
mind to a consciousness of its own sovereign 
faculty ; and from this cause came the single- 
hearted devotedness to the literature of 
Greece and Rome that marks the whole Re- 
naissance era.” In point of fact, it was one of 
those mysterious movements in human his- 
tory when a great nation’s deeper conscious- 
ness seems to have been touched by an un- 
seen hand, and started on a new career of 
thought and feeling. The change needs no 
revolutionary accessories or bloodthirsty 
auxiliaries to accomplish its purpose. But 
silently, for the most part, and almost in- 
stantaneously, a new order of things is gen- 
erated, and the worship of an intellectual 
hierarchy is carried very nearly to idolatrous 
extremes. 

During the dark ages Italy enjoyed no in- 
tellectual superiority over the rest of Europe ; 
whereas, in the revival of learning in the 





fifteenth century, she has permanently made, 
the civilized world her debtor. It is true that 
Dante does not properly belong to the age 
of the Renaissance, as the Divine Comedy 
closes the Middle Ages, and preserves their 
spirit. But he is nevertheless in a measure 
the pioneer of the new culture, of which 
Petrarch was the intuitive exponent. While 
it is true that Dante does not belong in any 
strict sense to the history of the Revival of 
Learning, it is equally true that “the modern 
mind first found in him its scope, and recog- 
nized its freedom ; first dared and did what 
placed it on a level with antiquity in art. 
Many ideas, moreover, destined to play an 
important part in the coming age, received 
from him their germinal expression.” His 
austere isolation was not in keeping with the 
spirit of the age which produced Petrarch, 
Poliziano, Pomponius Letus, Pontanus, 
Lorenzo and Alfonzo the Magnanimous. 
But because the current of Dante’s genius 
took a direction different from that pursued 
by the Humanists, there is underlying this 
dissimilarity, a certain resemblance in the 
dynamic forces which they generated, and 
which, in their collective influence on the 
modern world, serve but to increase the debt 
which we owe to Italy. 

Yet it will perhaps be asked wherein lies 
the connection between the period of the 
Renaissance and the conditions of our mod- 
ern life? And it must be admitted that the 
question is both relevant and proper. If 
between the age of the Humanists and our 
own age there exists only a very remote re- 
lation, possessing no similarity of aims and 
purposes, then is the discussion practically 
useless and unimportant. But if on the 
other hand the deeper currents of our intel- 
lectual life move in a direction similar to that 
pursued by the mental consciousness of the 
age of Humanism, then is the inquiry inter- 
esting, instructive and important. That 
there does exist a close resemblance between 
these two ages of the world can, I think, be 
very easily shown. And to accomplish this 
purpose, as clearly as the limits of a maga- 
zine article will allow,.is the object of this 
paper. 

To the merely superficial observer the cul- 
ture of the present age appears to be some- 
thing entirely new, and besides being unique 
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in character, to be due to causes which are 
unexplained and unexplainable. From this 
point of view we seem to occupy a position 
which is completely dissociated from the past, 
and independent of all that has preceded it. 
But a moment’s reflection ought to be suffi- 
cient to show us that this is an imperfect and 
erroneous view of the subject. In our ad- 
miration of the progress of the age in which 
we live, we express an enthusiasm which it 
would be injudicious to discourage or dis- 
countenance. Yet it must be always remem- 
bered that this is not the first progressive 
age which the world has seen, nor is it the 
only one in which the human mind seems to 
|have risen to a sense of dignity and manly 
jindependence. In the history of the world’s 
progress there have been times when an in- 
tellectual enthusiasm seems to have swept 
across the earth, producing a fine frenzy in 
the cause of poetry, philosophy and art. 
Such instances, it is to be admitted, are not 
frequent, but they come often enough to show 
that there exist in the human mind certain 
potential qualities which are capable of be- 


ing exerted in due season under the direc- 


tion of Providence. At these periods the 
world passes from its baser appetites and 
tendencies to the contemplation of the in- 
tellectually beautiful, and with a devetion as 
real as that of the religious enthusiast, wor- 
ships that spirit of beauty which 
** Like music by the night-wind sent 

Through strains of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream.” 

Several such distinctly marked ages the 

world has seen, such as the Golden Age of 
Greece, the Alexandrian School of Philos- 
ophy, the Augustan Age of Roman litera- 
ture, the period of the Renaissance in Italy, 
the Elizabethan Age, and the supremacy of 
German philosophy. But for our present 
purpose it will be sufficient to confine our 
attention to the age of Italian sovereignty in 
the world of art and literature. To some ex- 
tent the spirit of modern life is largely the 
result of all these streams of intellectual ac- 
tivity. Without them we could not have 
been what we are. It is to the age of the 
Humanists, however, more especially, that 
we must look for the source of much which 
is characteristic of the culture of the present 





day. Here we seem to find more distinctly 
than anywhere else the awakening con- 
sciousnessof those impulses which drive the 
world forward through the simultaneous ac- 
tion of the humane sentiments of Christianity 
and the intellectual power of Greece. Turn- 
ing first to Rome and then to Greece, this 
glorious age of Italy struck the key-note to 
that well-rounded completeness which is so 
distinctly the aim of the best thought of our 
own time. 

In their efforts to unsphere the spirit of 
Plato, and to reclaim the beauty of a morn- 
ing that had passed, the founders of the Re- 
naissance were actuated by no ordinary zeal, 
nor were the results attained by them of con- 
sequence to themselves only. As a matter 
of fact, while the age of the Humanists was 
distinctly an age of affluence, it was also an 
age in which great thoughts and sentiments 
were being stored in those vast reservoirs 
which overflow at intervals and carry their 
treasures with great velocity across the ages. 

The habits of life of these lovers of an- 
cient literature did not always correspond 
with the beauty of their ideal aims or the 
beauty of their sentiments. But with this 
branch of the subject we are comparatively 
unconcerned. It is not what they did, but 
what they taught, that really concerns us. If 
they fell in their lives below the standard of 
their professions, it must not be forgotten 
that so did the leaders of religious thought. 
In this respect they formed no exception to 
the frequent lapses from virtue which were 
characteristic of the time. Their retrogres- 
sion in the line of conduct does not, how- 
ever, impair their progression in the line of 
thought. Virtue is no more beautiful in one 
age of the world than in another; nor is vice 
less hideous because its deformity is not al- 
ways seen. The only difference is that our 
powers of perception and attainment vary as 
the age is governed by pure and lofty feeling 
or is steeped in moral degradation. But the 
moral obliquity of an age does not prevent 
us from admiring its intellectual pre-emi- 
nence. And this is especially the case with 
the age of the Humanists. In many re- 
spects they were carnal-minded men without 
restraint over those base appetites which are 
the curse of humanity. But it must not be 
supposed that on this account their influ- 
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ence has been destroyed. Thanks to the 
purifying power of Christianity, which has 
been increasing under modern conditions, 
our age knows how to value, if it does not 
always adopt, cleanness and purity of life. 
After all, however, although the question of 
moral quality is on general principles of 
great importance, it is for our present pur- 
pose subordinate to that question of intellec- 
tual quality which renders the study of Hu- 
manism so interesting to us. This it is 
which binds the two ages together with a 
golden chain of sympathy, the links of 
which are so many living thoughts whose 
cohesiveness is maintained by the principle 
of intellectual filiation and attraction. And 
this brings us to the direct question as to 
what are those conditions which warrant us 
in concluding that this relation between the 
two ages really does exist. Surely it is not 
that the existing order of society is on the 
eve of disintegration and decay, or that we 
are threatened with an approaching intellec- 
tual or moral revolution of a dangerous 
character. In point of fact there is not the 
slightest indication that either of these con- 
ditions exist even potentially. But there is 
ample evidence that the consciousness of 
the age is being profoundly acted upon by 
forces which lie below the surface, and 
which, though neither noisy nor storm-like 
in their action, are nevertheless the great 
tidal currents which determine whither we 
are drifting. 

It is true that there are certain qualities 
peculiar to modern thought which give it a 
distinctive character entirely its own. With- 
out this strongly marked individuality of the 
age the signs of progress would not be nearly 
so encouraging as they are. And yet, to 
anyone who has a quick eye to perceive 
the more subtle movement of those forces 
which are really the formative elements of 
our intellectual life, the distinctness of this 
individuality is largely modified by circum- 
stances the influence of which it is compara- 
tively easy to follow. 

Nor is there any reason, as we contem- 
plate the wonderful achievements of science, 
and take into consideration the all-absorbing 
character of our industrial life, why we should 
be misled into the supposition that these tre- 
mendous forces are two huge monopolists 


exercising absolute sway over the course of 

modern civilization. At first sight it may 

seem that it would be impossible, under the 

supremacy of science and commerce, to cul- 

tivate those fine qualities of thought which 

are essential to the revival of Humanism. 

But this is merely a hasty assumption, hav- 

ing no foundation in fact. Science, by virtue 

of its practical aims, is necessarily concerned 

with the fundamental laws of nature and their 
application to the purposes of use, discovery 
and general advancement. It is a serious 
error, however, to suppose that science is for 
this reason devoid of ideality. The end and 

aim of all science is pure fact, and its indis- 
putable laws and generalizations. But the 
true scientist does not stop with the dry ac- 
cumulation of facts and the systematic ar- 
rangement of knowledge derived from ex- 
perience. Science and imagination, we must 
remember, are closely allied; and there 1s 
nothing so small or insignificant but that it 
promises for the scientific mind a rich mine 
of speculation. In fact, there is everywhere 
present in nature a voice audible to human 
ears, whether those ears belong to a scientist, 
a poet, or a philosopher. This audibility of 
a voice in nature is indeed the corner-stone 
on which some of the greatest and most 
useful scientific discoveries have been con- 
structed. And there is really no good rea- 
son for thinking that it is absent from the 
scientific thought of the present age. We 
are deceived in this respect by the bugbear 
of Materialism, which certain well-meaning 
but mistaken theologians have conjured up 
for the purpose of diminishing the power of 
leading scientists. Science is necessarily the 
uncompromising enemy of error, but she is 
not for this reason the inhuman destroyer of 
our purest and holiest affections which she 
is sometimes represented to be. Iconoclastic 
in some respects, she is in others the sweet 
evangel of light, striving, struggling, hoping 
for the attainment of that golden age when 








| sin and suffering shall be no more. 

| It is not to be supposed that science can, 
| like religion, appeal to those deep and ten- 
| der experiences of life which pertain to the 
| mysterious qualities of the human soul. But 
| the particular point to be emphasized is that 
in the onward march of science there is 
really nothing which militates against the 
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revival of those qualities of mind and heart 
which lie at the root of all fine feeling and 
pure imagination. Taking our stand upon 
the platform of science, we need not de- 
spair of the future of the world. Indeed, 
when we think of the ceaseless scientific 
agencies which are constantly at work to 
make this bad world better, we ought to 
be profoundly grateful to that steady self- 
sacrificing and persistent scientific research 
which has done so much to ameliorate suf- 
fering, prolong life and increase the means 
of human happiness and usefulness. From 
the proud eminence of our present position 
we look forward through the mists of super- 
stition and ignorance to a time when what 
seems the destroyer of to-day will then ap- 
pear in a new light. 


“* I look aside, the mist has rolled, 
The waster seems the builder too; 
Upspringing from the ruined old, 

I see the new ' 


*T was but the ruin of the bad, 

The wasting of the wrong and ill, 

Whate’er of good the old time had, 
Is living still.” 


And the same line of reasoning is applic- 
able, under somewhat different conditions, 
to the supposed detrimental influence of the 


commercial spirit of our day. As we are 
aware, it is the custom in some quarters to 
look on commerce merely as an organized 
form of self-interest having no higher use 
than the prosecution of its ignoble and self- 
ish ends. Frequently it is regarded as a sort 
of tortoise crawling slowly along in utter ab- 
sorption of its greed for gain, and having no 
relation whatever to the higher interests of 
humanity. Sometimes its usefulness is re- 
luctantly conceded. But it is very seldom 
that it is recognized in its true light as a 
great civilizing power and the indispensable 
ally of intellectual progress. Of course, there 
can only exist a similarity and not an iden- 
tity in the development of different nations. 
But the underlying indispensableness of com- 
merce to advancement in the arts and sci- 
ences has again and again been demonstrated. 
As civilization increases, the body economic 
becomes more complex. New experiences 
modify the old, or give rise to new princi- 
ples, which are again reconsidered and modi- 
fied under the increasing complexity of ques- 
tions affecting the relations between capital 
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and labor and the general welfare of the in- 
dustrial community. The logic of circum- 
stance and the changing conditions of time 
and place have ‘refuted principles in one age 
which in another have been regarded as in- 
fallible. And the chances are that, as time 
rolls on, much which now seems to be sound 
political economy will be abandoned as mis- 
leading and useless. But however this may 
be, it is not a difficult matter to trace the in- 
timate connection between the healthy in- 
dustrial development of a people and their 
progress in those humane sentiments which 
are indispensable to intellectual growth, re- 
fined feeling and that freshness of thought 
which is the cradle of poetry, philosophy and 
art. It must not be supposed, however, that 
while the commercial spirit is no enemy to 
expansiveness of thought and warmth of 
feeling, it has any inherent power to accom- 
plish wonders. It is simply auxiliary in some 
respects, and obstructive in none. In our 
day, and in view of the accumulated experi- 
ence of centuries, it is impossible for us to 
go back to the sweet simplicity and intoxi- 
cating beauty of that period when the spring 
of the year became a beautiful youth, be- 
loved of the whole earth, or beloved, like 
Hyacinthus, by the sun, or, like Adonis, by 
the queen of beauty, over whom the fate of 
death was suspended, and for whose loss an- 
nual mourning was made. It may even be 
that in view of the universal quality of sor- 
row and the general character of life's toil 
and struggles, the thoughtful man cannot 
help being overwhelmed by his thoughts. 
“Eyes gleaming with divine tears to the sky, 

Eyes lit with heavenly pity to the earth ; 

From sky to earth he looked, from earth to sky, 

As if his spirit sought in lonely flight 

Some far off vision, linking this and that, 

Lost—past—but searchable, but seen, but known. 

Then cried he, while his lifted countenance 

Glowed with the burning passion of a love 

Unspeakable, the ardor of a hope 

Boundless, insatiabie: Oh! suffering world, 

Oh! known and unknown of my common flesh, 

Caught 1n this common net of death and woe, 

And life which binds to both 1 see, 1 feel 

The vastness of the agony of earth, 

The vainness ot its joys, the mockery 

Of all its best, che anguish of its worst.” 

And yet, in spite of all this sorrow, dark- 
ness and perplexity, we return not without 
hope and encouragement to the existence of 
those Humanistic tendencies “ whose music 
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is the gladness of the world.” As we look 
around us it is not difficult to discern the 
existence in some directions of a philosophy 
of life-weariness which is not conducive 
to the development of Humanism. But 
this is merely one of those passing shadows 
to which all ages are liable, and which, be- 
cause of the evanescence of the causes pro- 
ducing them, are not so influential as they at 
first sight appear. In some minds the gloomy 
spirit of pessimism presents a charm not un- 
like the fascinating pensiveness which steals 
over us as we contemplate the sad dreaminess 
of an autumnal day. At these seasons the 
light and beauty of the world speak to us 
with hushed voices, and nature in her con- 
sciousness of approaching winter wears an 
expression of sadness strangely responsive to 
those feelings which pass over us as we re- 
flect upon the mutation of human life and 
the transitory character of our brightest joys. 
Yet this mental condition is, from the nature 
of things, only momentary. No sooner does 
the healthy mind find itself dwelling unduly 
on the sombre aspects of nature than it re- 
bounds by virtue of its natural elasticity, and 
through its healthy and spontaneous move- 
ment of feeling, sees in the evidences of design 
a sure foundation for its brighter moods and 
more pleasurable emotions. And the same 
is true of that view of life which, under ex- 
treme conditions, produces pessimism—con- 
ditions which, although they cast their shad- 
ows over the horizon of modern thought, 
do not strictly belong to the spirit of the age. 
In reality the present age is pervaded by a 
spirit of life and hope which refuses to be- 


lieve that our destiny is under the control of | 


a merciless fate whose pleasure consists in 
the misery of the human race. There does 
exist among leading thinkers a growing dis- 
position to recognize the universality of a 
law which is as powerful in human affairs as 
it is in nature. But this does not prevent 
the operation of those forces which produced 
Humanism under the Italian Revival of 
Learning, and which under the altered con- 
ditions of our age are rapidly carrying us to- 


ward a free and full development based on’ 


the dignity of human nature and the possi- 
bilities of culture. 

Nor is the opening consciousness of the 
new age opposed to the solemnity and gran- 


deur of Christianity’s moral purpose. In- 
stead of this, there never has been a time 
when there existed a deeper and more genu- 
ine appreciation of the sweet purity, the 
divine compassion, the infinite tenderness 
and the sublime sorrow of the beautiful 
Christian ideal which for nineteen centuries 
has shed its light upon a weary and a strug- 
gling world. Other ages have been more 
deeply religious, as religion is ordinarily un- 
derstood. But in no age have the finer 
qualities and the more spiritual influences 
of the gentle Nazarene been more warmly 
admired or more heartily appreciated. 
The Middle Ages sat for centuries in the 
dark shadow of a gloomy asceticism, and 
the age of Luther burst upon the world 
with all the freshness and fire of a genuine 
religious awakening. Our modern age, how- 
ever, moves forward under the influence of a 
fine enthusiasm accompanied by gentleness 
and lucidity. It does not, like previous 
ages, go down to the very depths of those 
strong emotions which are the underlying 
causes of great religious revivals and refor- 
mations, and which are sometimes volcanic 
in their action. But it does touch those 
qualities of thought and feeling which, like 
the noiseless forces of nature, are constantly 
| weaving the tissues of life and determining 
the laws of growth and change. If it is not 
boisterous in its movement, it is at least deep 
and 'genuine; and as we watch the drift of 
those intellectual tendencies which seem to 
be carrying us toward a vast open sea with 
its boundless horizon and its glorious view 


| of the unclouded heavens, it is not strange 


if we discover a resemblance between our 
own age and that in which Humanism 
breathed into the consciousness of Italy the 
life, hope and beauty of its newly awakened 
energies and its joyous expectations. 

It is perhaps true that the Humanists in 
the intensity of their enthusiasm went too 
far in attributing divine qualities to men, 
and were short-sighted in supposing that 
beauty of life could be produced from purely 
natural conditions. But there is no reason 
why, in our day, we should fall into the same 
error. It is not because modern thought is 
permeated by influences similartothose which 
prevailed in the time of the Humanists, that 
we are thereby prevented from realizing the 
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full value of that higher teaching which, 
through Christianity, has become a compo- 
nent part of ourdaily life. In the modern mind 
human nature is a composite thing, a consti- 
tution of many parts, differing in kind and 
dignity, a hierarchy in which many persons are 
intended to coexist, but in different positions 
of ascendency or subordination. Yet the 
realization of this truth does not prevent us 
from reaching back with bounding heart to 
men who had hopes and aims similar to our 
own, and in the fine intellectual enthusiasm 
of whom we find a parallel case to the un- 
folding consciousness of the present day. 
In the age which is gradually dawning upon 
us Christianity will not be “an episode of 
disease and delirium,” nor will it be a con- 
fusing dream from which we at last awake to 
leave it behind us. Instead of this, the 
spirit of modern culture, not forgetting what 
is due to purity and religious feeling, will en- 
deavor to infuse into life a richness and full- 
ness which are not antagonistic to our high- 
est interests. There will perhaps be less said 
about the crawl and coil of the serpent and 
the long-drawn agony of eternal pain, but 
the great fundamental truths of religion will 
not be forgotten. 

In the revival of that spirit which takes us 
back to the time when Italy was “the di- 
vinely appointed birthplace of the modern 
spirit, the workshop of knowledge for all 
Europe, our mistress in the arts and sciences, 
the Alma Mater of our student years, the 
well-spring of mental freedom and activity 
after ages of stagnation,” it does not follow 
that the advancement of the new culture is 


is one thing to feel that the intellectual con- 
sciousness of our time is being acted upon 
by forces similar to those which stirred the 
depths of Italy’s intellectual new-birth ; it is 
quite another thing to suppose that our age is 
likely to be a slavish imitator of any preced- 
ing period. Undoubtedly there are numerous 
indications that the elasticity of thought, 
the pure intellectual. aspirations, the love of 
spiritual liberty, and the admiration of Hel- 
lenic culture, which produced the brightest 
examples of Humanism, are present with us 
to-day. But although they are alike in spirit, 
they are different inform. For example, it 
would be impossible to produce 1n our day 








a character like Flaminio, who, content in his 
pursuit of a literary ideal of Italian unity, 
seemed lost to all other considerations. But 
it is not impossible for us to reproduce that 
spirit of devotion to Culture which gives to 
Humanism its historical significance. ‘The 
vanity of the scholar, determined to seek the 
present in the past, building the walls of 
Troy anew with borrowed music, and sing- 
ing in falsetto while Rome was burning,” 
have disappeared. The pure literary enthu- 
siasm and lofty aspirations of such men as 
Ambrogio, Traversari, Guarino, Pomponius 
Lztus, Boccaccio, and Aldus Manutius are 
with us still, although they appear under 
modified conditions. 

Nor must we forget that although centuries 
have passed, we still feel a responsive and 
sympathetic glow between our age and the 
age of Humanism, as we read the Italian 
poetry of that time. Petrarch, it is well 
known, is regarded as “ the Columbus of a new 
spiritual hemisphere, the discoverer of mod- 
ern culture.” But even if we except him, 
and turn to that vein of poetic feeling in 
which the joys of dance and song are ex- 
pressed, we find even here the simpler mel- 
ody adapting itself to the quality of the hu- 
manistic muse. As an example of this, here 
are a few extracts from a carnival song 
written by Lorenzo de Medici at the height 
of his power and in the summer of Italian 
independence. It was sung by masker’s at- 
tired in classical costume, to represent Bac- 
chus and his crew, and in its general senti- 
ment and fine freshness of feeling it very 


| adequately expresses the buoyancy of the age: 
to follow rigidly the lines of Humanism. It | 


“ Fair is youth and void of sorrow, 
But it hourly flies away ; 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day, 
Naught ye know about to-morrow. 


This is Bacchus and the bright 
Ariadne, lovers true! 
They in flying time's despite, 
Each ’mid each find pleasures new : 
These their nymphs and all their crew 
Keep perpetual holiday. 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day, 
Naught ye know about to-morrow. 


Midas treads a wearier measure, 
All he touches turns to gold ; 

If there be no taste of pleasure, 
What’s the use of wealth untold ? 
What’s the joy his fingers hold, 

When he’s forced to thirst for aye 

Youths and maids, enjoy to-day. 
Naught ye know about to-morrow, 
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* Listen well to what we're saying, 
Of to-morrow have no care! 
Young and old together playing, 

Boys and girls be blithe as air! 
Every sorry thought forswear ! 
Keep perpetual holiday. 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day, 
Naught ye know about to-morrow. 


Fair is youth and void of sorrow, 
But it hourly flies away.” 


Here is also a description of the garden of 
Venus, by Poliziano, which shows how closely 
the genius of the descriptive poet corre- 
sponded to the spirit of the painters of his 
day: 

“ The leafy tresses of that timeless garden, 
Nor fragile time nor fresh snow dares to whiten ; 
From winter never comes the rills to harden, 
Nor winds the tender shrubs and herbs to frighten ; 
Glad spring is always here, a laughing wonder ; 
Nor do the seasons wane, but ever brighten ; 
Here to the breeze young May, her curls unbinding, 
With thousand flowers her wreath is ever winding.” 


Yet it is perhaps in the Orfeo of Poliziano 
that we gain the clearest insight into the su- 
preme power of poetry and art as they were 
regarded in those days. Indeed, it has been 
suggested by a close student of Italian his- 
tory, that the choice of this fable of Poliziano 
was not without significance. “Quitting the 
Bible stories and the legends of saints, which 
supplied the medizval playwright with ma- 
terial, Poliziano selects a classic story ; and 
this story might pass for an allegory of Italy, 
whose intellectual development the scholar 
ruled. Orpheus is the power of poetry and 
art, softening sublime nature, civilizing men, 
and prevailing over the powers of Hades for 
aseason. He is the hero of Humanism, the 
genius of the Renaissance, the tutelary god 
of Italy, who thought she could resist the 
laws of fate by verse and elegant accomplish- 
ments.” But to press this kind of allegory 
is unwise; for at a certain moment it breaks 
in our hands, and our pedantic cobwebs are 
swept away. The probability is that Poli- 
ziano was influenced by some such feeling in 
writing the fable of Orpheus. 

For us, however, the important thing is 
that this secular drama, containing within 
the compass of its brief scenes the germ of 
the opera, the tragedy and the pastoral play, 
is in reality a mirror in which we see reflect- 
ed some of those conditions of intellectual 
life which give to Humanism its distinctive 








quality, and which render the reappearance 
of Humanistic tendencies in our day so in- 
teresting a study and so important a phe- 
nomenon. It is not a deep expression of 
those profound feelings which make their 
first appearance in our literature under Mar- 
lowe, but it is an admissible specimen of that 
“roseate fluency” which was so character- 
istic of the hopeful teaching of Humanism. 
Like a true Humanist, Poliziano makes Or- 
pheus sing sweetly even before the gates of 
Hades, and in his singing is “the right out- 
pouring of a poet’s soul.” The music of his 
pleading is like a sweet intoxicating strain in 
which lyrical inspiration moves melodiously 
on as an expression of the general spirit of 
the age. There is a sense perhaps in which 
it is impossible to trace any resemblance be- 
tween the spirit of our age and the general 
refrain of Humanism, which seems always to 
have been, “Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may. It is now spring time and youth. 
Winter and old age are coming.” It would 
be useless for us to attempt to disguise the 
fact that there is not in our day exactly the 
same freshness and exhilarating joy as we 
find among the Humanists. Of our age it 
cannot be said, as an enthusiastic poet said 
of his own humanistic age: 


**Reclined he found her on the swarded grass 

In jocund mood ; and garlands she had made 

Of every flower that in the meadow was 

Or on her robe of many hues displayed ; 

But when she saw the youth before her pass, 
Raising her timid head awhile she staid ; 

Then with her white hand gathered up her dress, 
And stood, lap full of flowers, in loveliness.” 


But it does not follow because we cannot 
sing the perpetual refrain, “Gather ye rose- 
buds while ye may,” or cannot throw our- 
selves into an ecstatic mood over the discov- 
ery of a beautiful being representing our 
hopes and aspirations, that we are therefore 
to conclude we have erred in thinking there 
is any revival of the humanistic spirit. Upon 
this point we must remember that while we 
speak in a general sense of certain ages re- 
sembling each other, it is also true that with 
the resemblance come differences which are 
unavoidable. The growth of the world is 
not unlike the growth of an individual, and 
therefore it would be unreasonable to sup- 
pose that because certain phenomena repeat 
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themselves, the conditions must in all re- 
spects be alike. A man at fifty is not the 
same man he was at thirty. He has widened 
his sphere of knowledge, and gained through 
the instructive medium of experience. And 
the same is true of the world. We may be 
quite correct in thinking that we recognize 
in ourselves a resemblance to our brothers 
of the distant past. But we certainly are not 
warranted in expecting to find their condi- 
tions of life and habits of thought exactly 
reproduced in ours. Indeed, the great pro- 
gressive movement of humanity renders this 
exact reproduction impossible. An exact re- 
production being impossible, it is not, how- 
ever, unreasonable to look for that partial 
reproduction of certain phenomena which it 
is the object of this essay to point out. 

The principle of intellectual filiation to 
which I have already called attention, is, if 
true, enough to render this reproduction not 
only possible, but inevitable. In the drift of 
the ages there have been periods when the 
world seems to have been governed by the 
powers of darkness rather than the powers 
of light. Amid all these changes and tran- 
sitions, no matter how violent, the principles 
of truth and beauty have never been lost, 
and in due time have smiled upon the world 
again. If, therefore, in our day the light 
and life of an earlier age return to us to beau- 
tify and enlarge our ideas of culture, it is 
not a strange or irregular proceeding in the 
movement of events. History is in a mea- 
sure simply repeating itself, and the finer 
quality of the new culture is primarily due to 
the co-ordination of the best elements of 
Humanism and the pure ethical teachings of 
Christianity. Culture, as the harmonious 
development of our whole being, is, under 
this condition, the supreme aim of all teach- 
ing and all philosophy. It neither Hebra- 
izes too much nor Hellenizes too much, but 
taking into due account the composite ele- 
ments of man’s nature, seeks to bring Truth 
and Beauty into perfect harmony. It does 
not fall into the error of the Stoics by making 
all virtue conformity to nature; it does not 
fall into the error of the Epicureans in their 
lack of capacity for self-sacrifice ; it does not 
fall into the error of those uncompromising 
Christians who preferred to remain “fools 
for Christ’s sake,” nor does it fall into the 
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error of Humanism as it existed under its 
objectionable and demoralizing conditions. 
But it most decidedly is a fine, intellectual 
enthusiasm moving forward in obedience to 
certain general laws of progress, and in its 
attempts to revive a fresh and glowing be- 
lief in the dignity of human nature, seems 
surely tending toward an appreciation of 
the sublime in man and the beautiful in 
life. 

I am, of course, aware that the study of the 
literae humaniores has been for many years 
the basis of all collegiate training here and 
in Europe, and I am also aware that there 
have been attempts made to reduce the im- 
portance of classical studies. But the dry 
system of pedagogy which has inculcated the 
value of classical studies from force of habit 
is very different from the living stream of in- 
fluence which now carries the modern world 
back to those studies, as the source of what 
is most beautiful in culture. The sum of 


what an educated man ought to know must 
naturally widen as the accumulated stock of 
knowledge becomes greater. 


But this does 
not in the least impair the usefulness of that 
age to which we owe whatever is luminous 
in art, literature, and general culture. The 
education of a gentleman, dependent as it 
always has been upon an acquaintance with 
classical authors, is very well in its way, and 
has very materially helped the cause of civil- 
ization and refinement. But what is this 
compared with that glowing intellectual en- 
thusiasm which pervades the modern world, 
and induces a return to the worship of an all- 
embracing culture whose presiding genius is 
the Spirit of Beauty? For it must be remem- 
bered that the distinctiveness of our age con- 
sists principally in the comprehensive charac- 
ter of its culture and the diffusive quality of its 
knowledge. Nor is it merely a development 
of a dry intellectual activity, untouched and 
uninfluenced by the fine qualities of emotion. 
In point of fact, the spirit of the new culture 
consists primarily in its harmonious adjust- 
ment of intellect and feeling. It turns to the 
age of Humanism because in the teaching of 
the Humanists it feels a kindred glow and 
the presence of an animating soul very simi- 
lar to its own. But it does more than this; 
it infuses into the art-spirit of the present 
day a warm, healthy activity which is daily 
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making itself more and more felt. It casts 
a mantle of grace and refinement over our 
daily habits of life; and it humanizes and 
softens our estimate of woman while it also 


recognizes the supreme dignity of her posi- | 
tion as the great refiner of civilization and | 
the sweet inspirer of the domestic virtues. | 
We cannot expect to equal the glory of | 
Athenian culture, nor can we hope to repro- | 
| of the old world that it is almost impossi- 


duce exactly the freshness and glowing en- 
thusiasm of the Italian Renaissance. But 
we can, by cultivating the germinal tenden- 


cies of the new age, lay the foundation of a | 


civilization which shall in many respects re- 
alize the dream of the ages, and bring the 
movements of life into a musical flow and 
rhythm akin to the harmony of the planets in 
their orderly and undisturbed revolution 
through space. What has been, will be; and 
there is therefore no reason why the indica- 
tions of the approach of a new culture should 
not prove an important stage in the march 
of human development. If we lack the es- 


sential sweetness which rendered Petrarch 
possible, we are at least learning to look at 


life through a transparent veil of golden 
dreaminess which brings back the freshness 
of an earlier age. From this source comes 
the growing taste for decoration in our 
homes, the general improvement in our 
standards of taste, and the more correct ap- 
preciation of what really constitutes culture. 
The modern world, notwithstanding its vast 
industrial machinery and its unparalleled de- 
votion to the accumulation of wealth, is in 
reality throbbing with a new birth, the ob- 
ject of which is the reproduction of the best 
elements of Humanism, subject to the con- 
trolling influences of Christianity. 


And especially in this country are the con- | 


ditions conducive tosucha movement. Situ- 


ated as we are, our position is really an ex- | 


ceptionally favorable one for the develop- 
ment of the higher interests of culture and 
the increase of those forces which, in their 
present incipient stage, are slowly but surely 
changing our views of life. We suffer per- 
haps from the absence of those associations 
and traditions which in older countries exer- 
cise such a mellowing influence by always 
keeping up the connection between the pres- 
ent and the past. But our loss in this respect 
is more than counterbalanced by the unre- 
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stricted play of intellectual consciousness 
which the peculiarity of our conditions al- 
lows. If we are deficient in those evidences 
of a hoary past which give to the old world 
its fascination and its charm for the cultivated 
mind, we are at least proficient in those qual- 
ities of elasticity, hope, and buoyancy which 
give us a cheerful outlook for the future. So 
crowded are the memories and associations 


ble for a reflective mind to move about amid 
its historical scenes and its famous build- 
ings without feeling uneasy lest we disturb the 
hallowed silence of the tomb, or, perchance, 
start from its meditation some unseen spirit 
lingering near the scene of its affections and 
its past activity. In our country there is 
nothing calculated to cause the awful nature 
of the place to press upon the soul, impos- 
ing a feeling of noiseless reverence. But we 
possess what is of more value to us as an aid 
to progress and an incentive to go forward in 
the work of diffusing the beneficent light of 
a culture founded on all that is sweetest, 
purest, and best in the past of humanity. 
With us there are no suppressed revolution- 
ary forces only awaiting an opportunity to 
burst with their volcanic fury and destruc- 
tion. Peacefully, calmly, serenely, the guar- 
dian angel of our Republic smiles upon the 
human forces which are being rapidly gener- 


| ated and disseminated by us. 


And in view of this fact there never was 
atime when the general conditions for the 
development of a large and growing culture 
were more encouraging or propitious. Con- 
ceding the fact that the general drift of our 
democratic institutions effectually prevents 
the establishment of an intellectual hier- 
archy, it cannot be denied that those very 
causes render it comparatively easy to de- 
velop a pure and noble form of Humanism 
under modern conditions. If there are cer- 


| tain disadvantages connected with our com- 


mercial spirit and newness of life, it is evi- 
dent there are also great advantages grow- 
ing out of these circumstances which ought 
to encourage us to press forward in the van- 
guard of civilization and enlightenment. 
Perhaps there will come a time in our his- 
tory when the baser passions of men will, 
like the Mzenads in the Fable of Orpheus, 
lay waste our beautiful land, and, inebriate 
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with wine and blood, defy the humanizing 
power of culture. But at present there are 
no signs of an evil day so full of darkness 
and despair. Nor is it relevant to our sub- 
ject that we should, by an overstrained im- 
agination, conjure up so hideous a spectre. 
As we appear to-day, and especially in view 
of the growing power of those gentle influ- 
ences to which I have previously alluded, 
it seems rather that the conditions point to 
the Lampadephoria, or torch-race of the na- 
tions. ‘Greece stretches forth her hand to 
Italy ; and Italy, after receiving the lamp of 
learning from the dying hands of Hellas, con- 
signs the sacred fire to Northern Europe.” 
Then, in due course of time the lamp is 
handed to America. And it is not an ex- 
travagance to say that the sacred fire burns 
here as purely and steadily as it ever did. 
What is lost to us in some respects, and 
what renders our age in some directions so 
unlike the period of the Italian Renaissance, 
is more than compensated for by the strong 
underlying resemblance which causes modern 
thought to feel'that we are entering on a new 
era of broad and catholic culture, embracing 
whatever was beautiful and good in earlier 
ages, and assimilating it with our altered 
conditions. 

There are times, when as we look into the 
faces of our laboring classes, and see the 
deep furrows made by care and poverty, we 
almost feel sick at the pain and sorrow in the 
world. But even to these hardworking sons 
of toil, it 1s not impossible that the growing 
light of a broad and beautiful humanism will 
cause them to smile more frequently than 
they do now, and over the present darkness 
of their homes diffuse the light of the new 
culture, sweetening the streams of human 
life, and filling their hearts with the music of 
sympathy and encouragement. No culture, 
however noble, heroic, or beautiful, can ever 
thoroughly eliminate sorrow from human 
experience. But if there be one thing which 
more than another causes us to wish the new 
culture God-speed, it is that in its efforts to 
bring the world under the dominion of beau- 
ty and truth, it also touches those humane 
qualities which appeal to our nobler emo- 
tions and our finer sympathies. If we can- 
not entirely remove the discouraging experi- 
ences of a life of drudgery and toil, we cer- 


| some heart-breaking sorrow. 





tainly can, by an increase in the depth and 


intensity of our gentler and nobler feelings, 
carry laughter and joy to many a weary 
soul now languishing for the want of sun- 
shine and sympathy. Knowledge is glorious, 
wisdom God-like, and culture is the subli- 
mated expression of the attributes of the 
beautiful Aphrodite and the wise Athena. 
But without sympathy these are practically 
cold and useless. It needs the fine warm glow 
of sympathetic feeling to really beautify the 
world, and infuse a strain of sweetness into 
the still sad music of humanity. Of how 
many of us is it not true— 
“With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burden and the heat 

Of the long day, and wish ’twere done.”’ 

And yet these seasons of discouragement 
and depression are not enough to eliminate 
all beauty from life or cause the great pro- 
gressive march of humanity to be less prom- 
ising and inspiring, Above the note of sad- 


ness and the wail of disappointment, there 
rises a grand majestic chorus of hope and 
courage which renders it impossible for the 


world to stand still. We march at times 
slowly and heavily under the pressure of 
But on the 
whole the progressive tendencies of our 
nature control us, and he who has most 
deeply felt life’s deepest trials is among the 


first to exclaim: 
“God is love ; 

He yet shall wipe away creation’s tears, 
And all the worlds shall summer in his smile. 
Why work I not? The veriest mote that sports 
Its one-day life within the sunny beam 
Has its stern duties. Wherefore have I none? 
I will throw off this dead and useless past, 
As a strong runner, straining for his life, 
Unclasps a mantle to the hungry winds. 
A mighty purpose rises large and slow 
From out the fluctuations of my soul, 
As ghost-like from the dim and trembling sea 
Starts the completed moon.” 

And thus, even amid the subdued voices 
of sadness, sorrow and suffering, we are not 
prevented from realizing the distinctive qual- 
ity of the age as it impels us forward in the 
direction of a healthy intellectual growth, 
accompanied by sweet inspiration and pure 
intent. On every side of us we see the evi- 
dences of an intellectual awakening and an 
emotional aspiration which, without inter- 
fering with the solemn grandeur of Judaism 
or the pure and elevating teaching of Chris- 
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tianity, give a new meaning to life and carry 
the world to that age when Humanism rev- 
eled in its passion for a high and idealistic 
philosophy. To Cosimo belongs the special 
glory of recognizing in the Platonic philoso- 
phy the finest flower of the ancient world of 
thought; and as this discovery is handed 
down to us through other Humanists and is 
then for a time lost, it reappears among us 
in the teaching of our own Emerson. 

This “ Plato of America,” as he has been 
called, has indeed been the most powerful 
influence in stimulating that new thought 
which forms the subject of this essay. Em- 
erson did not consciously seek to revive 
Humanism. But in his dissemination of 


Platonic principles and ideas he prepared | 
the soil for that new birth which is gradu- | 


ally lifting the modern conception of culture 
to avery high and exalted plane of thought. 
“ His spirit, delicate and fine, 
Was blended with the heart of things 
In rhythmic harmony divine, 
Which from the fount of nature springs, 
And so again to those who hear he sings.” 


Indeed, it was because Emerson so effec- 


tually caught the meaning of the new forces 
which are now operating on humanity, that 


we fitly call him seer. He was the first to 
discover the dawn of the new light, and now 
that he has gone, let us treasure his memory 
by remembering his words: “The genius of 
humanity is the right point of view of his- 
tory. The qualities abide ; the men who ex- 
hibit them have now more, now less, and 
pass away; the qualities remain on another 
brow. .. . The destiny of organized nature 
is amelioration, and who can tell its limits ? 
It is for man to tame the chaos; on every 
side, while he lives, to scatter the seeds of 
science and of song, that climate, corn, ani- 
mals, men, may be milder, and the germs of 
love and benefit may be multiplied.” The 
man has indeed disappeared; but the influ- 
ence of his teachings will grow more and 
more powerful as time rolls on, and we realize 
how truly and thoroughly he was the morning 
star of the new culture which is now making 
itself felt amid the coarser and grosser forces 
of our common life. 


“For he was with the heavenly powers, 
While he abode with us below, 
And, though we fondly call him ours, 
We knew not whither he would go, 
Nor half the mysteries he learned to know.” 








In an especial sense he was a powerful in- 
fluence for good ; and as we watch the flight 
of his pure soul, soaring upward, higher and 
yet higher, until it is lost amid the glory of 
its bright and beautiful goal, we feel that our 
age is brighter and purer for his having lived 
in it. His was not an aggressive force like 
that of Carlyle. But more in keeping with 
the real spirit of the age, he touched those 
intellectual aspirations which remind us of 
the days when Plato was worshiped under 
the soft beauty of an Italian sky. At present 
the indications of this new age are more 
easily felt than seen. But slow, noiseless and 
unobtrusive as these forces sometimes are, 
they are nevertheless very real, and are surely 
carrying us forward in the direction of a cul- 
ture which has for its aim the harmonious 
adjustment of all our faculties and the melo- 
dious movement of life. 

“Our night is past ; 
We stand in precious sunrise, and beyond, 
A long day stretches to the very end.” 

Nor is it too much to say that as we look 
forward to what may be accomplished under 
our new conditions, we catch the echo of a 
divine harmony which like the strain of some 
sweet, though long-forgotten song, returns 
to fill us with delight. In the world’s his- 


| tory every event is not the direct conse- 


quence of another, but all events mutually 
act and react on one another. And in this 
sense it is not unreasonable to claim that the 
age of Humanism, as it reappears under 
modified conditions, and causes life to seem 
brighter and more beautiful for these awaken- 
ing powers, also enables us to dream sweetly 
of a time when we shall attain a harmonious 
flow and movement not unlike 
‘The tides of Music’s golden sea 

Setting toward eternity.” 

But, says some intensely practical and 
hard-headed thinker, this view of life is 
more imaginary than real, and is rendered 
untenable by the increasing predominance of 
scientific thought, and the stern prosaicalness 
which such predominance necessitates. It is 
more than likely that such an objection will 
be urged ; and it is perhaps as well to antici- 
pate it as fully as possible. Now, it is quite 
true that there is that in the scientific spirit 
of the age which renders it difficult in some 
respects to give free and full play to those 
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more elusive qualities of culture to which 
this article refers. But it is equally true that 
if there is one thing which more than another 
characterizes our time, it is a growing appre- 
ciation of the necessity of an equilibrium 
between science and sentiment, and the nu- 
merous advantages which such an equilib- 
rium holds out to us. 

Through a gradual process of evolution 
we are getting rid of that one-sided spirit 
which has been the curse of the world in 
more instances than one; and as a result of 
this approach toward an intellectual equilib- 
rium, we are learning the important lesson 
that science and sentiment are not enemies 
but allies. If we say of science that “ its de- 
velopment is as necessary and as irresistible 
as the motion of the tides, or the flowing of 
the Gulf Stream,” we must also say of senti- 
ment that, like the desire for knowledge, it 
is a phase in the energy of nature. 

Nor must we forget that much of what is 
called sentiment, for want of a better name, 
contains a positively intellectual element. 
Many of those feelings which rush through 
our natures like strains of music sweeping 
over an £olian harp, are really intellectual 
moods vitalized and made beautiful by the 
warm touch of our emotional nature. The 
intellectual element within these. phases of 
feeling may not be very marked or obtru- 
sive. It is, nevertheless, very real, and ren- 
ders such emotions very different from those 
forms of excited feeling which are, as a rule, 
as irrational as they are transitory. To treat 
sentiment as though it were only feeling, and 
to set science up against emotion, is to fight 
a useless battle of words, in which science 
denies or overlooks a most important fact. 
And therefore science, so far as it dishonors 
sentiment, exposes its own narrowness, and 








brings into question its own right to exist 
and to give laws to man. Yet, as I have al- 
ready intimated, this in our age is impossi- 
ble. We have reached a time when the de- 
velopment of mind and heart may go simul- 
taneously on, and sentiment illumined by 
intellect, and intellect softened by emotion, 
go hand in hand in the noble work of civil- 
izing and purifying the world. 

What we are is principally due to the 
accumulated force of preceding centuries. 
What we are yet to be will depend very 
much upon the use we make of those in- 
tellectual and spiritual energies which are 
now permeating the modern world, and 
which, besides bringing back the intellectual 
alertness of the past, cause the spirit of the 
age to pulsate with the consciousness of a 
growing change and a wider view of human 
possibilities. 

Ages do not change in a day, nor are the 
forces which change them always easily per- 
ceptible. But in our time the indications 
are so decided, the evolution from the lower 
to the higher so distinctly marked, and the 
culture-spirit so strong and sweetly persua- 
sive, that we cannot doubt the genuineness 
and healthiness of the new-birth which is 
upon us. In some respects it is as if the 
world in its maturity returns to the freshness 
of its childhood, and seeks to infuse into life 
the elasticity and hopefulness of youth. If 
we are less credulous than our ancestors, 
and are more given than they were to search- 
ing and critical investigation, we are also 
guided by a purpose whose aim is quite as 
much synthesis as analysis, and which de- 
sires to give a new impetus to progress and 
a wider meaning to culture in its relation to 
life. 

HENRY C PEDDER. 





THE STORY OF THE 


ASTERPIECES of art may be con- 

sidered relatively or absolutely ; rela- 

tively to the peoples and ages which pro- 

duced them, absolutely with respect to all 
ages and grades of civilization. 


The lifeless statues of the Pharaohs, scat- | 
| the Athenian Porch and Pinacothek. There 
are all masterpieces, but only in a relative | 
sense, as exemplifying the best that art was | 


tered in the various museums of Europe, 


capable of among a people like the ancient 
Egyptians, with whom all cultures were im- 
prisoned by hieratic jealousy and intoler- 
ance. 

The same may be said of the Assyrian re- 
liefs, a shipload of which are now deposited 
among the ancient curiosities of the British 


Museum. Layard has specified a certain slab | 
representing a lion-hunt out of these square 
yards of artistic puerility, which he calls the 
masterpiece of Assyrian art. But, truth to | 


tell, all the extant examples of the sculpture 
of old Nineveh are projected nearly on the 
same plane and are almost equally entitled 
to the name of masterpieces in a relative 
sense, as showing, albeit on a low level, the 
utmost which that age and people were ca- 
pable of producing. 

Not two centuries elapsed after the fall of 
Nineveh and the universal sovereignty of 
commonplace in art, ere we come to the ab- 
solute masterpieces for the ages and the 
world. 

The unapproachable glory of the Parthe- 
non sculptures, even contemplated in their 
ruins, is conceded by the civilized world. 
The “Theseus” and the “Iris” do not re- 
quire to be judged in relation to unde- 
veloped civilizations, and neither can they 
justly be regarded as intellectual achieve- 
ments approached in long and slow grada- 
tion. They certainly were not such in any 
sense, but were miracles with almost as much 
truth as if the sun were, by a single leap, to 
mount from the horizon to the zenith. 


In the department of painting the world | 
had to wait long for absolute masterpieces. | 


It need scarcely be said that the specimens 
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which we possess of the ante-Christian ages 
represent hardly more than the rudiments of 
art. Our imagination pictures some sur- 
prising achievements of genius in Zeuxis 
and Apelles, with their artistic illusions, and 
the famous battle-pieces of Polygnotus in 


is, however, a strong flavor of myth about 
the most sensational of these artistic legends, 
and it may pretty safely be concluded that, 
until the age of the Renaissance, the world’s 
masterpieces of painting were relative and 


| not absolute, and that the tardy centuries 


had to wait for Leonardo, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and a goodly company of their 


| contemporaries, who were only second to 


them on the scroll of fame, ere painting 
should at last exhibit the highest possibili- 
ties of genius. 

Concerning the great absolute master- 
pieces of the ages in the departments of 
sculpture and painting, some general knowl- 
edge has been widely diffused in this coun- 
try, especially during the last decade. Can- 
dor compels the admission, however, that 
this knowledge, even within its present inad- 
equate limits and its unoccupied outlines, has 
been almost entirely derived from foreign 
lands, especially from Germany, where the 
history of art has been cultivated in popular 
literature since Winckelmann. Art-history, 
known, whether at home or abroad, as a 
department of popular literature, may be 
likened to a map showing the dividing lines 
of seas and continents, kingdoms and states, 
with their names, and an occasional metrop- 
olis of illustrious rank, and all else, or nearly 
all, a void yet waiting for advanced scholar- 
ship to fill up. 

Foreign travel and photographic albums 
have familiarized multitudes of people with 
the titles and general aspect of the famous 
masterpieces of the world. Of these multi- 
tudes, a moderate, perhaps it might be truth- 
fully said, an insignificant fraction, are able 
to assign the individual works their places in 
historical sequence and give some faint no- 
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tion concerning the men and the times which 
produced them. 

What an acquaintance with the alphabet 
and the spelling-book is as an intellectual 
stimulant to wide and studious excursions in 
literature, just that is the rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the masterpieces in awakening a 
thirst for complete revelation. And he who 
attempts to teach the rudiments of art-his- 
tory, and thus has opportunity to feel the in- 
tellectual pulse of the people, must soon get 
a conviction that the time is now ripe in our 
popular literature for something which may 
rightfully claim to be a minute and detailed 
story of the great masterpieces of the ages 
whose fame has traversed the entire area of 
the civilized world. 

The vast number of facts, both great and 
small, appertaining to such a story, has never 
been gathered together, but is dispersed in 
multitudes of books and unprinted memo- 
randa in many diverse dialects, and hidden 
away on the dusty shelves of the libraries of 
Christendom, Now and then, to be sure, a 
brief monograph appears in Germany con- 
cerning a great monument of art. But even 
these, so far as I have examined them (and 
they have not escaped careful notice) are for 
the most part made up of theories adout the 
masterpieces in lieu of a truthful and minute 
story of them. 

It certainly is matter of surprise that some 
such work as we are hinting at has not yet 
appeared in German literature. There can 
be no reasonable ground for question that, 
with even a respectable scholarship and a 
due consideration of popular taste in style 
and material, such a work, done by any Ger- 
man author of repute, would meet a wide 
demand at home and be circulated in mani- 
fold translations, among all peoples of the 
earth by whom art is loved and cultivated. 

The essential characteristics of such a work 
may be briefly suggested. 

First of all, it should concern itself with 
the absolute masterpieces in distinction from 
those which are relative, and whose name is 
legion. 

It is information for the people, and not 
for ZteratZ exclusively, of which we are 
speaking ; and it must hence be of such sort 
that “he who runs” (and who does not run 
on American soil?) will want to read, and 





moreover it must be clothed in such style 
that he cax read as well. 

Selecting a score, we will say, of the great 
masterpieces of the ages in the department 
of sculpture, let our author answer the ques- 
tions which inevitably spring up in an inquir- 
ing mind concerning them. Questions of au- 
thorship, geography, chronology and kin- 
dred ones taken for granted as settled in 
rudimentary study, then begins the laborious 
yet inviting task of our story-teller. His 
primary work is one of serious import. He 
is to find in a bronze or marble riddle a mir- 
ror to reflect and a key to unlock the secrets 
of civilization. Religion, mythology, chiv- 
alry, political creeds, all the shifting phases of 
thought from age to age, are hidden in this 
block of stone or amalgam. This only as a 
hint of the groundwork of the story under 
contemplation, which demands, for the gath- 
ering of its materials, the most laborious re- 
search, and will be found to tax the maturest 
scholarship. 

It need derogate nothing from the dignity 
of the task proposed to introduce, with the 
more serious elements appertaining to his- 
tory and philosophy, another element, which 
we may call, for lack of a better name, the 
gossip of the masterpieces. There is a pas- 
sion in the public mind for small-talk con- 
cerning the notable personages of the world. 

Nobody cares about the diurnal doings of 
Smith the farmer and Jones the mechanic. 
But let Smith become President and Jones 
Prime Minister, and the morning gazette feels 
obliged to tell the public, because the public 
wants to know, how many bass he hooked in 
his late piscatory excursion and whether he 
was seasick on the homeward voyage. 

Much the same concerning notable mas- 
terpieces ; and fortunately the story of them 
abounds with small-talk, much of it of a 
most relishful quality. The popularity of 
the works of the late Dr. Waagen, director 
of the Royal Picture Gallery in Berlin, is 
largely due to this element, albeit he was a 
scholar of no mean repute. 

Only consider all the incidents in the story 
of the “ Theseus,” for example, from the hour 
when it left the atelier of Phidias in Athens 
to the day when it found possibly its final 
home in the Elgin Room of the British Mu- 
seum. 
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Granting that the greatest fraction of these 
incidents are buried in hopeless oblivion ; 
this fact only imparts additional relish to 
those which have survived and can be dug 
up out of the rubbish of archives and for- 
gotten literatures. 

What a world of gossip concerning the 
old masterpieces went into unwritten history 
in the enormous art-robberies of Mummius 
at the capture of Corinth! All buried for- 
ever out of sight and beyond explorer's 
reach ! 

But coming down twenty centuries to the 
campaigns of the first Napoleon, the supreme 
art-robber of modern times, and there is 
scarcely a famous masterpiece of sculpture 
and painting now in the churches, museums 





and palaces of Italy and the Netherlands 
whose story is not interwoven with his brutal 
vandalism. 

The changing fate of the masterpieces has 
been affected by other causes which need 
not here be specified. Enough to know that 
the story of art abounds with material fitted 
to popularize it and serve as relishful season- 
ing to its more weighty ingredients. 

I have not attempted a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of what seems a desideratum in the 
literature of art, but have only thrown out 
these few hints to awaken reflection con- 
cerning the next step to be taken toward its 
completer unfolding. 


J. LEONARD CORNING. 


oe 


FORWARD! 


Dreamer, waiting for darkness with sorrowful, drooping eyes, 


Linger not in the valley, bemoaning the day that is done! 


Climb the eastern mountains and welcome the rosy skies— 


Never yet was the setting so fair as the rising sun! 


Dear is the past ; its treasures we hold in our hearts for aye ; 


Woe to the hand that would scatter one wreath of its garnered flowers ; 


But larger blessing and honor will come with the waking day— 


Hail, then, To-morrow, nor tarry with Yesterday’s ghostly hours! 


Mark how the summers hasten through blossoming fields of June 


To the purple lanes of the vintage and levels of golden corn ; 


“ Splendors of life I lavish,” runs nature’s mystical rune, 


“For myriads press to follow, and the rarest are yet unborn.” 


Think how eager the earth is, and every star that shines, 


To circle the grander spaces about God's throne that be; 


Never the least moon loiters nor the largest sun declines— 


Forward they roll forever those glorious depths to see. 


Dreamer, waiting for darkness with sorrowful, drooping eyes, 


Summers and suns go gladly, and wherefore dost thou repine: 


Climb the hills of morning and welcome the rosy skies— 


The joy of the boundless future—nay, God himself is thine! 
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THE LOST AND NAMELESS GRAVES. 


The stalwart and gentle, the old and the young, 

The colonel with words of command on his tongue, 

The private who lingered to cheer her who clung 
About him, her lord and her lover ; 

The hope of the cottage, the pride of the hall, 

The stay of the widow, her only and all, 

Now sleep with the soil of the South for a pall, 
The sod of the South for a cover. 

And scanty and sad was the private’s bequest— 

His maiden’s fond letters, all worn and caressed, 

Were all that came back with his death-words addressed 
To her and the angels above her. 


By rivers of water all ribboned with red, 
And swollen with currents from hearts that have bled, 
Where winds in the rushes yet moan for the dead 
As though they were sad with our crying ; 
In groves of dark pine where the twilight is dim, 
Where shadows like spirit-forms circle and swim, 
And voices from somewhere seem chanting a hymn, 
In sounds of perpetual sighing ; 
On grassy savannas, where wild cattle roam ; 
Down under the ocean’s mad fury and foam ; 
In all of the earth but the graveyard at home, 
Our heroes and brothers are lying. 


Nor records nor archives determine the spot, 
No railings of splendor encompass the plot ; 
And pilgrims that seek it, though zealous, will not 
Discover the end of their mission. 
The armies have trodden the mound in their wrath, 
The ploughman has followed the spoiler’s red path, 
And only the comrade and veteran hath 
A memory of its position. 
And softly he tells how they buried him there, 
With feet that were heavy and shod with despair, 
With lips that were silent in fullness of prayer, 
And heads that were bowed in petition. 


They tell of the beautiful boy who was swift 
To climb the red ramparts of glory, and lift 
The flag of his fathers, which shone like a rift 

In clouds of the conflict which crowned him. 
At night he was gone and they went in his quest ; 
The musket’s hot message had lodged in his breast ; 
They found him all pallid, all crimson his vest, 

And made him a grave where they found him. 
Apart from the mass of humanity dead, 
In ghastly disorder, a ditch for their bed, 
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They made him a pillow to hold his fair head, 
And folded his colors around him. 


And one I remember lay cold on the lawn 
Which sloped from a mansion whose master had gone, 
With boot in the stirrup and sabre blade drawn, 
The moment the trumpet first sounded. 
And there he now sleeps, where the young children play 
And mimic the loud and tumultuous fray, 
And fight o’er his grave as a bastion grown gray, 
With mosses and creeping vines bounded ; 
Where, as the cool evening comes on apace, 
Walk men of high presence and ladies of grace, 
Whose hearts yet insurgent begrudge him the space 
Of turf by the creepers surrounded. 


Another grew faint as the winter was long, 
And needs must be lifted by those who were strong. 
He asked them to sing him some old-fashioned song, 
And died with the last of its verses. 
“ Poor fellow,” they said, “ he was thoughtful, forlorn, 
And dreamed of the home where his brothers were born, 
And talked in his sleep all the night till the morn, 

As one who his child-life rehearses.” 
And when with much waiting his furlough did come, 
The voice of his longing was evermore dumb ; 
Not all of the kindness of comrade and chum 

And loving but hard-handed nurses 


Could save him who, homesick and desolate, pined 
For those whom his marches had left far behind, 
’ Whose pictures’ were bright in his thought and enshrined 

With words which their lips had last spoken. 

Gone Home, was the legend they carved in rude script 

Upon the pine column which told where he slept, 

But not to the home where the weepers, white-lipped, 
Rocked backward and forward, heart-broken ; 

Whose lives on this May day seem lonesome and poor, 

And empty with achings the years cannot cure, 

Because their boy’s grave is unknown and obscure, 
Untouched by love’s tribute and token. 


Good friends, in your sorrow which never grows old, 

Be glad that your soldiers, though pallid and cold, 

Came home, and the walls of God’s acre enfold 
Their ashes, though lifeless and flameless. 

As hither you come when the tolling bells call, 

In winter and summer, in spring-time and fall, 

Find here the sweet trust that this earth is not all, 
That life is not empty and aimless. 

And, as you bring blossoms to cover your brave 

Who peacefully sleep where the willow-trees wave, 

Pray that the wild-flowers may grow on the grave, 
Whose tenant is lost and is nameless. 


FRANK D. Y. CARPENTER. 
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HEN Carlyle sat down to write the life 

of his friend John Sterling, that 
unique and touching biography, he said: 
“On the whole, my private thought was: 
first, How happy it comparatively is, for a 
man of any earnestness of life, to have no 
biography written of him; but to return si- 
lently, with his small, sorely foiled bit of 
worth to the Supreme Silences, who alone 
can judge it or him; and not to trouble the 
reviewers, and greater or lesser public, with 
attempting to judge it!” In what I may be 


able to say in a brief, fragmentary way of 
John A. Dorgan, a young departed poet— 
which must be not only less than a biog- 
raphy, but less even than an adequate 
sketch—I shall not incur the danger of any 
essential violation of this persuasive canon. 
For I only knew Mr. Dorgan through the 


one book that he published, which was, in- 
deed, hardly published—but, rather, quietly 
printed in two editions—and by a part of 
his newspaper and magazine work, and full- 
est of all, by a few years of casual but toler- 
ably regular correspondence. My equip- 
ment, therefore, is, I confess, of the slightest, 
and I should hesitate certainly to venture on 
with it for even the little distance I propose 
to go, were it not that his endowment and 
personality, from my restricted observation, 
seem so strong that a few words about him, 
and such meagre description of his work as 
is attainable, appear to be demanded of me. 
I am inspired further by the hope that my 
reference to him and his poems may suggest 
to some one more competent, and to whom 
a larger material is accessible, the propriety 
of setting forth so much of his life and aims 
as may be told at this later day, and perhaps 
rescuing a few poems that have not as yet 
met the eye even of the circle of friends 
which knew him, or at least knew his name 
and position as an author. 

John A. Dorgan was born in Philadelphia, 
January 12, 1836,—of Irish ancestry, if I am 
not in error—and must have lived in that 
city for a large part of his life. He died 





there in December, 1866, thirty years old. I 
think the tasteful and appreciative obituary 
of him which informed me of his death, and 
which, presumably; came from the pen of his 
now dead friend, Kane O’Donnel, appeared 
on New Year’s day, 1867, in the New York 
Tribune, with which paper Mr. O’Donnel 
was then editorially connected. Mr. O’Don- 
nel was himself a poet, and a very graceful 
prose writer besides, doing art criticism and 
light correspondence in a masterly way. He 
was the author of a small volume of poems 
called “The Song of Iron and the Song of 
Slaves.” They were closely attached friends, 
and the latter lived only a few years later, to 
die of the same disease—consumption. 

Mr. Dorgan, writing of himself, said that 
he was “what Disraeli called ‘a lawyer by 
inspiration,’ ’”” having something to do with 
conveyancing, and with some other duties 
that occur in a lawyer's business, which is 
more divisible, or more specialized in Penn- 
sylvania, perhaps, than in any part of our 
country. Possibly this separation of the dif- 
ferent branches of legal business there has 
something to do with the wit and acuteness 
which a well-known proverb attributes to 
“a Philadelphia lawyer.” That his training 
made him an excellent penman, a writer to 
whom calligraphs and type keyboards would 
have been a superfluity and an impertinence, 
was the first impression that you got from 
his manuscript. Knowing how to sympa- 
thize with those to whom the art currente 
calamo is both difficult and irksome, I had 
much reason to admire and covet his chirog- 
raphy. Even in his most hasty letters the 
liberal left-hand margin. of space and the 
bold, firm legibility were never wanting. You 
could almost read them across the breadth 
of the room, which is a fact my present com- 
positor will, perhaps, think of with a sigh. 

It must have been in an able weekly paper 
called The Century, which lived and died a 
few years before Te Nation was established, 
but which had like aspirations, and was of 
similar form, that I first saw his poetical 
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work. This was his by-play in office hours, 
or his recreation and pleasure when released 
from them. He also wrote prose and poetry, 
as I know, for Forney’s Press and for the 
Boston Commonwealth, occasionally; but I 
think the pieces of verse that I saw there are 
among those which did not get collected in 
his book.* 

In noticing this book for a literary journal, 
when it first appeared, I said: “It would not 
be difficult to name several authors that 
Mr. Dorgan’s poems suggest. It would be 
hazarding little to assert that he has ab- 
sorbed something from Tennyson, the Alex- 
ander Smith school (which had not then 
faded out) and from Poe and Emerson. Yet 
this book stands on a solid subsoil of origi- 
nality. While you may detect traces which 
show in what atmospheres the poet has 
breathed, the magnetic attraction of no fa- 
vorite seems powerful enough to disturb his 
firm and reliant poise. . . . A special char- 
acteristic of these poems is their strong and 
vigorous thought. Nowhere are they weak 
and flimsy, or showy at the expense of force. 
The author has something to say always, and 
hits his point with every stroke. The thought 
is fibrous and vascular; the vehicle of it con- 
densed and often epigrammatic. Some of 
the lyrics pass far beyond the work of a be- 
ginner, and indicate not merely promise, but 
fulfillment also.” 

Living not long, and during his best years 
in a struggle of hard work, and beset by his 
last and victorious foe, consumption, he had 
little chance to measure himself by the po- 
tentialities that lay within him. There was 
no real fulfillment, such as he might have 
won, possible to him. But, with all its in- 
completeness, it seems to me still, as I turn 
over his modest little volume once more, 
that these poems have a clear-cut incisive- 
ness and aroma of their own. They show 
the touch and perfection of a true artist— 
the sense of form in an unsurpassed degree. 
His feeling toward the poet’s function, and 





* Studies. By John A. Dorgan. Philadelphia: Printed 
for the author by Gaskell & Brother, No. 23 North Sixth 
street. 1862. 

The title-page of the second edition reads: 

Studies. By John A. Dorgan (second edition). Phila- 
delphia: Published by C. H. Marot, No. 25 North Sixth 
street. 1864. 





his high exaction for it, are touched upon in 
these lines of his from “The Iron Heart:” 
‘** Sweet singers of the dreams of old, 
Idle are your harps of gold ; 
And ye weep your lot that lies 
In the gloom of thunder skies. 
. ea * *x * 
Who would our iron age compel 
Must strike loudly to be heard ; 
Loudly must he sing, and well, 
To iron harp, with iron word.” 
In this brief poem which follows there i 
an almost ethereal and crystalline beauty : 
THE STARS. 


“** Oh, swift and proud !’ cried I aloud, 
With breathing heart, in tones forlorn, 
* By the solemn songs ye sing, 
By life and death, and Love, their king, 
I conjure ye to answer me— 
The night is long ; when comes the morn ?’ 


And sang the stars in deeps of heaven, 
With voices full of stately scorn : 

* How shall we answer thee, who move 

In regions thy pale sphere above ? 

What is life, and what is death, 

And what is Love? 

We dwell in light, and day or night 

We know not—know not eve or morn.’”’ 
The attitude of the author, in this mood, 
repeats the awe expressed by Kant, who said 
that nothing in the whole universe affected 
him more than to gaze upon the stars or to 
reflect upon the moral destiny of man. In 
this brief study, Mr. Dorgan manages, with 
ethical emphasis, to bring the two themes to- 
gether. It is all said that he has to offer, in 
a little space, without a word too much, or a 
word too little. The sense of space and the 
power of reticence were always with him. 
So many of his poems are short, and all 

are so new to the majority of readers, that 
I must beg a somewhat unwonted indulgence 
in quotation. To quote from myself, in the 
contemporary notice already referred to: 
“Many of the poems are sad — touchingly 
set ina minor key. There are hardly any of 
them that are not pensive and plaintive. 
The fairest point that can be made against 
them is, that they are rarely or never sunshiny 
and joyous. The Poet, who is Nature’s in- 
terpreter, and who presumes to read and ex- 
pound her ‘open secret,’ as Goethe terms it, 
has no right to sadden beyond measure the 
revelations of his prompter.”” But when I 
wrote this true enough general theorem, I 
did not know that the deep shadows of ill- 
ness and weight of uninspiring toil were, and 
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were to be, so long and so heavily upon him. 
His mood must have been serious always. 
Neither in his correspondence nor in his 
public utterance do I remember ever to have 
seen him touch the note of levity. The 
world for him—at least in his final years— 
was a serious place to abide in, and the sad- 
dest hours of the civil war, which hung 
burdens upon us all, came with sharp poign- 
ancy to him. About this time he writes: 
“* Low voices, chanting mournful ditties, 
Trouble the silence of my sleep ; 


Like bells that peal in sunken cities, 
Stirred by blind motions of the deep. 


They whisper of the dream departed, 
And of the aspirations fled, 
The love that perished broken-hearted, 
The hope that smiled and fell down dead. 
Oh, who shall guide the plough, contented, 
With hands that might have swayed the sword ? 
And I have wept, but not relented, 
Hearing those mournful murmurs poured. 
For who but I shall bear this burden? 
But all who will may gather flowers ; 
And take of such the proffered guerdon, 
Glad spirits of more blissful hours. 
A traitor, loyal to the beauty 
That is, forevermore am I; 
He serveth best who serveth duty, 
Though by to-morrow it may die.” 

The constant subjectivity of his thought is 
remarkable. He had a keen perception of 
natural beauty, but the shows of Nature, as, 
for intance, the song of the bird, the flutter 
of the leaf, the change of the seasons, and 
the darkness and mystery of night, were used 
mainly as the foil or frame to his inward 
brooding. Thus he writes of 

NOVEMBER. 
“ Amid the withered leaves I lie; 
I look upon the sober sky ; 
Iam not young; I am not old, 
I am not rich; I am not poor; 
I cannot fear what may not be, 
And of what hath been I am sure. 
I muse—I neither laugh nor sigh; 
Of all the faded landscape I 
Am part; I am not tired of life; 
And yet I would not live anew, 
Though woods and wolds forever green 
Should be, and skies forever blue.” 

Few would fail to be called out of them- 
selves into visible sensual delight by the 
presence of a rose or the rapture in a rain- 
bow, so powerful are their spells in this di- 
rection. But to Mr. Dorgan, the infinity 
that is within rather than that which is 
without was uppermost on such an occasion. 





So the sign at last slips away for the thing 
signified whenever he selects an object— 
though fitted for the most vigorous appeal 
in and of itself—for poetic treatment. 

In a single brief poem, where he gets as 
far away from serious purpose and mood as 
in any, he illustrates the ease with which he 
can give alight touch. Itis pretty enough 
to be signed Herrick or Aldrich: 

NO! 
“Love! I know your little heart, 
Oh! I read it long ago, 
’Tis to please me that you tease me, 
Saying, No, No, No! 
Laughing, No! 
Well, ’tis wise, but is it fair, 
To make merry at my woe? 
Thus to grieve me and deceive me, 
Saying, No, No, No! 
Laughing, No! 


Pretty mischief! Changeling! Elf! 
Cease, oh! cease to vex me so— 
Cease to vex me and perplex me, 
Saying, No, No, No! 
Laughing, No!’’ 

I picture him in his dark and naked law 
office—if such it was—working away at “ the 
dull mechanic oar,” while without the fresher 

** Breeze is blowing, 


And the strong current flowing 
Right onward to the eternal shore,”’ 


in the ardor of our sixth decade. The tramp 
of the Northern regiments through Phila- 
delphia, the noise of the fife and drum, the 
glitter, the tumult, the deep fervor and so- 
lemnity of the patriotism of those days, in- 
vaded perceptibly at times even his quiet 
dreaming. He felt this patriotism through 
all his inmost fibres, and would gladly have 
left his work and his most daring dreams to 
have shared an active part in that history, 
if the proper conditions had only been pres- 
ent. This impulse took shape both in his 
letters and poems. 

Readers of the Atlantic Monthly of many 
years ago will not fail to recall the accompany- 
ing poem, which the compiler of the first edi- 
tion of the index to that magazine could not 
trace to its authorship. It was a grateful plea- 
sure to me to supply Mr. Dorgan’s name for a 
later edition, and put the credit for a strik- 
ing poem where it belonged. I suppose the 
caveat contained in it is addressed to a more 
numerous company than the band of Theban 
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pilgrims, but the reader will judge its sig- 


nificance : 
THE SPHINX. 


** Go not to Thebes ! the Sphinx is there, 
And thou shalt see her beauty rare, 
And thee the sorcery of her smile 
To read her riddles shall beguile. 


Oh! woe to him who fails to read ! 
But woe to him who shall succeed ! 
For he who fails the truth to show, 
The terrors of her wrath shall know. 


But should’st thou find the mystery, 
Not less is death reserved to thee ; 

For she shall cease, and thou shalt sigh 
That she no longer is, and die.” 

One may reasonably urge, I think, that the | 
peculiar atmosphere of a poem like this, 
coming from a young writer, implied some- 
thing more than the common possibilities. 

It seems appropriate, at this point, to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton— who knew the subject of this 
sketch well —for a record of his remem- 
brances and impressions of him. Mr. Stock- 
ton, in a private letter to me, says of Mr. 
Dorgan : ‘ 

“ He was born in Philadelphia, and always 
lived there. He was educated in the public 
schools of that city, and, as a mark of his 
diligence in study, I remember well that 





while attending the old Lane Street Gram- 
mar School he was fully qualified to enter 
the Central High School at least one year 
before his age would allow him to present | 
himself at that institution. He went through 
a four years’ course at the High School, and 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of | 
Arts. He then entered the office of Mr. 
Fitler, conveyancer, on Sixth street, below 
Arch. In this office he remained until his 
last sickness ; and during some latter por- | 
tions of his life he had an interest in the | 
business. He had the reputation of being | 
one of the very best conveyancers in Phila- | 
delphia, and was a person who was not only 
a dreamer and a poet, but a thorough man of | 
business. 

“In person he was very short, but stoutly | 
built. His hair was long, and of a light 
flaxen color. His face was not handsome, | 
but it was a good, honest face. He was a | 
great smoker—when walking, talking or | 
working he generally had a cigar in his | 
mouth, He was a lover of long talks ‘and 
walks, and was the most patient and satis- | 


| of business at the office. 


| go a-fishing. 


factory fisherman I ever knew. He was a 
great lover of anecdote. For several years I 
used to see him every day, and nearly every 
day he had a fresh anecdote to tell me. In 
temperament he was as cheerful as his po- 
etry was melancholy. In religious matters 
he did his own thinking. He was a great 
reader, and an ardent student of English 
and, to some extent, of German literature. 
For classical or scientific studies he had lit- 
tle taste. I knew him intimately 
from boyhood until the day of his death. 
He was a thoroughly honest man and a good 
friend. Whatever he did he was himself— 


| there was absolutely nothing conventional 


about him. He lived with his father and 
sister in Ogden street, ina small house. His 
father died some time before him; but his 
sister, I think, still survives. 

“He was not in any way a society man, 
but he had a very social disposition. Among 
his most intimate friends were my brother, 
John D. Stockton, and myself ; Kane O’Don- 
nel (later of the 7rzbune) ; Cyrus Elder, now 
of Johnstown, Pa.; Reuben Tomlinson, and 
George W. Allen, of the Evening Telegraph, 
Philadelphia. This little party used to meet 
constantly at our house on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia, and talk and smoke until one 
or two o'clock in the morning. John Dor- 
gan could talk and smoke as long as any 
man then living. He was fond of music, 
and sang one or two songs himself. He was 


| an ardent abolitionist. 


“He generally did his literary work at 


| night, but his social visits and his poetical 


composition never interfered with his hours 
I believe he never 
stayed away from his office a day except to 
I do not know much about his 
methods of composition, as he always wrote 
in the privacy of his home; but when he 
finished a poem he generally read it to his 
little circle of friends. 

“His poems he published at his own ex- 
pense. The first edition was cheaply pro- 
duced and was full of errors; the second 
was better. . 

“He is buried in Monument Cemetery, 
Philadelphia, and it is hdped that his friends 
will some day erect a stone or monument 
to mark his grave.” 

The illness which terminated fatally with 
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this writer seemed to develop rapidly in the 
last few weeks. Among the unfinished pro- 
jects which he had in view up to the very 
last, or until within a few weeks of his death, 
were the writing of a novel, for which he had 
made some preparation, the production of 
an acting play, and the publication of a new 
volume of poems. The first volume of his 
poems was to go into a third edition before 
he died, but I cannot say whether it did. 
This is what he writes me in the last letter 
I received from him, which was dated No- 
vember 2, 1866: 

“My health does not improve. 

There was a short but handsome notice of 

‘Studies’ in the Home Fournal lately. A 
third edition of the ‘ Studies’ is nearly ready. 
It will contain no new matter. Marot prints 
it at his own risk.” 

His excursions into French and German 
literature were not a few, and some of his 
German translations from Riickert and others 
were not less felicitous than the best trans- 
lations by Bayard Taylor. Pennsylvanian 


though he was, I remember his written re- 


mark that he never had met Mr. Taylor. In 
the nearly four years’ correspondence be- 
tween us he never spoke of an absence from 
his drudging toil, except one to the Alle- 
ghanies and another brief one—both com- 
pulsorily taken to recreate from uncommon 
fatigue, or to retrieve his broken health. A 
schoolmate of his, whom I met for a few 
minutes on one occasion, spoke of -him in 
high terms personally. I was told he was 
not without certain natural, flavorous ec- 
centricities, of the sort which do not mar, 
but rather mark and define a strongly indi- 
vidual character. 

I should need no testimony beyond the 
frank open display of his mind to know that 
he had a nice sense of the social and moral 
perspective. In discussing with him a point 
of literary etiquette, I noticed how finely he 
drew the line, and what gravity of judgment 
he had. His reflections upon morals, as well 
as upon these minor morals, indicated a 
sensitive impression of what was honorable 
and just, a feeling of delicacy for the rights 
of others, a stern probity of action. The 
reveries of a poet did not seem to unbalance 
his practical sense of things, and no journey 
of the imagination removed his feet from a 
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firm hold on the-earth below. In his utter- 
ance to me once, to which I led him by an 
inquiry concerning the nature of the Welsh 
Triads, I remember how thoroughly he had 
the matter in hand, and the apt literary quo- 
tations which he used to justify his position 
showed in what rare corners of the field of 
literature, out of the way and untraveled, 
he had made himself at home. 

In the extracts I have given from Mr. Dor- 
gan’s poetry so far, I have relied upon his 
published—but, as I said, scarcely published 
I have, besides this, two poems 
still left that have not been added to his 
collection in the “Studies.” To show how 
much his own his best manner is — how 
little he deferred to establish modes of ex- 
pression, I will copy the one which celebrates 
that most hackneyed of topics, the advent 
of a new year: 

1864. 

“* With call of trumps and roll of drums 
To tented fields the new year comes ; 
Camp-fires light him on his way, 

And ruined cities blaze afar— 


He shall bring us victory— 
And Peace shall be instead of War! 


He shall bring us victory ! 
Founder of a dynasty 
Of happy years whose lives shall flow 
So peacefully, so blissfully, 
That all the world shall envy as they pass, 
And we, ourselves, shall sigh, ‘Alas, 
For the great deeds of long ago!’ 


He the long expected morrow, 

For whom the faithless past did wearily wait ! 

He shall bring love to hearts that throb with hate, 
And calm to hearts that sorrow! 


From his reign its age shall the new world date ; 
Thenceforth our glorious land shall truly be 

All that poets have feigned her with hope elate, 
Strong and brave and beautiful and free— 

And mock her impotent enemies—standing mute, 

Exalt in starry station absolute !”’ 

If someone should ask now, at the end of 
this article, the question which Matthew Ar- 
nold asks himself at the beginning of his 
essay upon Joubert, “ Why should we ever 
treat of any dead authors but the famous 
ones?” I shall beg to summarize his answer 
toit. In literature, besides the eminent men 
of genius whose opinions have for the most 
part been “disengaged,” there are certain 
lesser ones who have “a genuine gift,” but 
“who, for some reason or other, in most 
cases for very valid reasons, have remained 
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obscure, nay, beyond a narrow circle in 
their own country, unknown. It is salu- 
tary from time to time to come across a 
genius of this kind and to extract his 
honey. Often he has more of it for us, 
as I have already said, than greater men; 
for, though it is by no means true that 
from what is new to us there 1s most to 
be learned, it is yet indisputably true that 
from what is new to us we in general learn 
most.” 

But, while Dorgan meets the conditions 
of this comparison, if I were to compare 
him in other respects to a French author, 
his youth, the mode of his death, the per- 
fection of his style, and the true sincerity 
of his nature, might recall some traits— 
though he has far greater robustness—of 
that delicate genius whom Arnold has almost 
made known to English readers— Maurice de 
Guérin. 

My thoughts, on nearing the conclusion, 
is, whether the gossamer threads I have been 
trying, under disadvantages, to weave, have 
made any substantial fabric, or yielded any 
distinct picture of this man. For I never 
saw him, though we had made appoint- 
ments to meet, which were separately foiled. 
I cannot estimate with completeness the 
special hardships he may have endured; 


but I know that he died with the vision of l 


great aims unaccomplished and expansive 
tasks unfulfilled. Perhaps his picture of a 
tragedy like this—not uncommon, to be sure 
—in his poem of “ Ernest Hay,” may speak 
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the final words he would think fit to have 
pronounced : 
“* ] stood beside a poet's grave, 
And hue by hue, and wave by wave, 
The sunset faded as I stood, 
And seaward lapsed the noisy flood. 





And of his marvelous songs I mused, 
To listen which the world refused, 

Till words of scorn and words of cheer 
Alike were silence in his ear. 

Nor him I pitied ; for to him 

Fame was a shadow vain and dim 

Upon the earth, and still his eyes 

Were lifted to the steadfast skies. 

But when I thought of all the wrongs 
That he transmuted in his songs, 

As alchemists, to ruddy gold, 

Ignoble earths and metals cold— 

Yea! when I thought, who partly knew, 
For we were friends, how sadly grew 
The haunting tremors of his strains, 
That are to others as the panes 

Of ancient churches passionate 

With martyred saints whom angels wait, 
With Virgin and with Crucified 

(His work the painter could not chide), 
As these to colorless glass ; and how 
The griefs that others never know, 
Were mortal anguish, as unshod 

With tenderest feet our world He trod— 


When 1, who from each artful story 
Could rend the veil of allegory, 
And at dim distance faintly guess 
How utter was His wretchedness— 


Thought what wild sorrows unconfined 
Struck fiercely His Zolian mind, 

And how the fire that burns and flashes 
Along His word consumed to ashes. 
The heart that gave them birth—to woe 
Whose loveliness was wedded so— 

‘* Though all the world be sad,”’ I said, 
‘*T cannot weep that he is dead!"’ 
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BEYOND SIGHT AND 


SOUND. 


Full soon I shall be gone, where dead men go— 
Gone on, beyond your ken, far out of sight, 
To that dim, phantom world that no stars light, 
Where souls like pallid flames flit to and fro, 
Where Love is not, nor memory of Woe, 
And no voice pleads through that eternal night : 
Dumb are those souls, and dead is their delight, 
They need no courage, since no fear they know. 


If a sad ghost should seem to bar your way, 
Think not from that vague world that / return: 
*Twill be but moonlight silvering some spray— 
I shall not hear you, howsoe’er you yearn: 
Yet if your cry cou/d follow my far track, 
I think trom bane or bliss I should come back. 


LoutsE CHANDLER MOULTON, 





MR. HEFFERNAN’S 


sé HIN I wor on the ould dart, byes,” 

said Mr. Terence Heffernan to his 
mates in the dinner hour, “I had no occasion 
to work at such ondignifyin’ employmint as 
hod-carryin’. Me father wor a shmall farm- 
er in the County Clare, and his uncle on the 
mother’s side wor cousin to a brother-in-law 
av the Mayor of Cork. Indade, if it worn’t 
like boastin,’ I moight say that me ancisthors 
claim discint—” 

“From Brian Boru an’ the kings av Con- 
naught, I s’pose,” interrupted Teddy M‘Gee. 
“An’ so, for the matther o’ that, do mine. 
But, sure, in this counthry we’re all Raypub- 
licans—that is to say, Dimmicrats; an’ I’m 
not the man to be flauntin’ me ryal pidi- 
gree in the faces av the free citizens of this 
great raypublic. I’m contint to submerge 


me prayrogatives ontil the time whin ould 


Ireland is free from the yoke of the Saxon 
toyrant.” 

“ As I wor saying,” went on Mr. Heffer- 
nan with a slight accession of dignity, but 
not otherwise noticing the interruption, * me 
father wor a shmall farmer—” 

“ It’s thrue as ye’re aloive, Terry, me bye!” 
interrupted the irrepressible M‘Gee; “ an’ 
wasn’t it me own father as wor his landlord, 
an’ didn’t he charrge him a raysonable rint, 
an’ niver throuble him whin he was in 
arrears?” 

“Hould yer whist, ye lyin’ blatherskite!” 
said Mr. Heffernan. “Ye didn’t belong in 
Clare at all, but in Donegal, an’ ye’re father 
niver owned a scrap av raal estate at all, but 
what he carried around wid him on the sowls 
of his brogues. But, as I wor sayin’, me 
father wor a shmall farmer—” 

“I’m yer witness for that, Terry, niver 
fear,” said Teddy M‘Gee; “ye’ve tould us 
that twice afore, an’ be the time ye’ve made 
up the round dozen, these jintlemen ’ll be af- 
ther wakin’ up to the fact.” 

“Did ye iver hear, byes,” resumed Mr. 
Heffernan, in desperation, “ how I came to 
be comin’ to this counthry?” 

“Sure an’ we did,” answered M‘Gee; “the 
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Immigration Society gave ye a free steerage 
pass on the City of Brussels, an’ ye came, as 
all the rest of us did, be wather.” 

“ Bad cess to ye intirely, ye spalpeen,” said 
Terence, in a rage, “ ye’ve no manners at all, 
at all, but what ye shtole from the pig-pen. 
An’ if the jintlemen here don’t want to be 
listenin’ to me narrative, ’tis meself as can 
resarve it for a more apprayciative audi- 
ence !” 

And he relapsed into a dignified silence, 
and refused to be appeased. At length, af- 
ter profuse apologies from Teddy, and due 
representation from the others that no weight 
should be given to the wanderings of such 
an irresponsible character as he, Mr. Heffer- 
nan consented to pocket the affront and re- 
sume: 

“ As I wor sayin’, me father wor a shmall 
farmer—” 

“Ye did,” murmured Teddy. But a warn- 
ing look checked him, and the narrator was 
allowed to continue without interruption. 

—“ An’ kep his nag an’ jauntin’ car wid the 
best av’em. Faith, ’twas the iligant times we 
had. Wakes an’ weddin’s an’ christenin’s, 
an’ fairs, wid good atin’ an’ whisky galore, 
an wid more broken heads at the ind than 
yez could shake a shtick at! Ah, byes, but 
thim was the days, wid twinty-four hours av 
sunlight, an’ a glass an’ a song an’ a joke an’ 
a kiss for ivery wan av ’em. 

“ But I was tellin’ ye. There was a wed- 
din’ over be Ballyduff, an’ me an’ Patsey 
Gahagan wor invited. It wor to be a rale 
gintale affair, wid lashin’s av good aitin’ an’ 
dhrinkin’, an’ wid the best fiddlers an’ dancers 
in the county, an’ bein’ as it wor sivin miles 
or more away, we didn’t want to be futtin it, 
but on the conthrairy, to be doin’ the thing in 
style; so says I to him: 

“* Patsey, don’t ye think we’d betther be 
takin’ yer father’s pony an’ jauntin’ car?’ 

“« Av ye’re axin’ me opinion,’ says Patsey, 
‘me answer'll be in the nigative.’ 

“*An’ what for, now?’ says I. 

“*Becase,, says he, ‘we've been afther 
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mindin’ the cabin chimley wid the flure av 
the car, an’ usin’ the sate for chairs, an’ me 
father lint wan av the wheels to a neighbor 
who'd had a misfortune wid his’n, an’ the 
‘tother wheel is wantin’ a tire, an’ most av 
the spokes, an’ the pony is as lame as a crip- 
ple an’ has got the—’ 

“ «Say no more, Patsey,’ says I, ‘yer ex- 
cuse is sufficient.’ 

“«Why not use yer father’s shandrydan, 
Terry ?’ says he. 

“*« Av he consints,’ says I, ‘ ’tis not meself 
as'll raise anny objections.’ 

“So the nixt mornin’ says I to father: 

“« Father, me an’ Patsey Gahagan is afther 
goin’ to Aileen McMurtagh’s weddin’ to- 
morrow.’ 

“«°Tis an iligant time ye’ll be havin’ there,’ 
says he. 

“* An’ how'll we be goin’, father?’ says I. 

“*Vecan go be the turnpike,’ says he, ‘ or 
on the pad road round be Drumshambo, or, 
av ye plaze, ye can take the short cut across 
the bog, though I’d not advise it.’ 

“Tis a long thramp, father,’ says I. 

««’Twill be good exercise,’ says he, ‘an’ 
‘twill give ye an ixcillent appetite for the 
atables whin ye git there.’ 

“« We'd rather be ridin’,’ says I. 

“ «Sure, an’ I don’t blame ye,’ says he, ‘av 
ye can find anny wan that’s fool enough to 
lind ye the loan av their conveyance.’ 

“« Father,’ says I, ‘I wor thinking ’twould 
be a good idea to be takin’ our nag.’ 

««Amn’'t I afther usin’ the same,’ says he, 
‘to be visitin’ the high sheriff in the county 
town, an’ would I be insultin’ his honor be 
goin’ afut ?’ 

“« Thin,’ says I, ‘there’s nothin’ for it but 
borryin’ Tim Dooley’s mare.’ 

“The upshot av the whole matther wor,” 
remarked Mr. Heffernan, “that we borrowed 
Tim’s mare an’ convaniency an’ set out wan 
fine mornin’ in June, me in an iligant blue 
swallow-tail coat wid brass buttons which 
belonged to me grandfather, an’ him in a 
pink shootin’ jacket which the squire giv’ 
him for runnin’ errands. An’ be the powers, 
there worn’t in all Ireland two happier byes 
than we wor! 

“Now, Tim’s mare wor a quare crathur— 
whin she started ye could niver shtop her, 
and whin she shtopped ’twor the divil’s own 





work to git her goin’ agin’. She wasn't what 
yez would call a beauty, but a dacent-lookin’ 
roadster, barrin’ the spring halt, an’ ring- 
bones on her forrad feet, an’ a blood spavin 
on her off hind-leg, an’ a thrifle av a hump 
on her back. But, saints preserve us!. whin 
she laid her ears back an’ tuk the bit betune 
her teeth, she made the road disappear un- 
dhernathe her like wather down a mill-race. 

“«The sate’s slippery, Terry,’ said Patsey, 
whin we got fairly on the road. 

“Tis becase Tim has been afther var- 
nishin’ it, to make it luk nate and tidy,’ 
said I, 

“* An’ it slopes oncomfortably,’ said he. 

«« A down-grade’s the aisiest thraveling,’ 
says I. 

“*T’ll be fallin’ off, sure,’ said he, as the 
mare wint off wid a tare; for the conva- 
niency, bein’ widout springs, jolted up an’ 
down wid ivery rut an’ turn av the road. 

“*Ve won't, if ye hould on tight,’ said I. 

“ Whinshe fell intil a quieter gait, I says to 
Patsey, ‘If the traces hould, an’ that splice 
in the shafts don’t come asundher, we'll do 
the sivin miles as gintalely as possible in less 
nor an hour,’ says I. 

“* We'll be.shook to splinters in less time 
nor that,’ says he. 

“*We'll pull ourselves togither at the ind 
of our journey,’ says I. 

“ «Tf we iver rache it,’ returned Patsey. 

“« We're bound to do that,’ says I, ‘ onliss 
we’re struck wid perpetual motion.’ 

“«Tt’s thrue for ye. But, Terry,’ says he, 
‘what’s that thing lyin’ in undher the hedge 
there ?’ 

“T turned to look. 
bag,’ says I. 

“*Tt is that,’ says he. ‘An’ how did it 
come there wid no man to be lookin’ afther 
i?” 

“*No doubt,’ says I, ‘’twor left there by 
some traveler who’s gone on an’ forgot it.’ 

“*T wondher what’s in it?’ says Patsey. 

“«The aisiest way to be findin’ out is by 
goin’ an’ seein’,’ says I. ‘An’ be the same 
token, ’twill be a charity to be lavin’ it wid 
ould Gannon at the toll-gate, for some 
wan’s sure to be makin’ inquiries afther it,’ 
says I. 

“ An’ widout more ado, Patsey jumped off 
the car an’ wor back agin in a minnit wid 


‘’Tis a leather carpit- 
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the carpet-bag. But jist as he sated himself 
an’ wor in the act of openin’ it to make an 
invintory of the contints, all of a suddint, 
wid nayther word nor warnin’, away wint 
Tim Dooley’s mare, like a cork out of a beer- 
bottle. 

“Just thin, a man jumped over the hedge 
at the place where the bag wor lyin’, wid a 
big shtick in his hand, which it afterward 
turned out he had gone into the woods be- 
yant to cut, lavin’ his bag the while be the 
roadside. Whin he seen it were gone, he 
tore along the road, afther us, wavin’ his 
hands an’ yellin’ at the top of his voice: 

“*Shtop, ye thavin’ vilyuns! an’ gimme 
me bag that ye’ve shtole, or I'll break ivery 
bone in yer body!’ 

“*«Whoa, ye onruly, misbehavin’ baste! 
whoa, I tell ye,’ shouted I to the mare, saw- 
in’ at the reins hard enough to cut through 
a tin-inch plank, an’ wid no more effect on 
her mouth than if I’d been ticklin’ her ears 
wid a feather. 

“«We're kapin’ it for ye!’ hollered Patsey 
to the man behind. 


“«Shtop yer horse!’ yelled the man. 

“«Tis a mare,’ hollered Patsey, ‘an’ we'd 
be thankful to ye if ye’d shtop her yerself, 
for we can’t.’ 

“On wint the mare as if all the bum-bailiffs 


in Connaught were afther her wid a warrant; 
an’ on come the man behind us, bawlin’ an’ 
yellin’, an’ behavin’ altogether more like a 
maniac nor a Christian. Manewhile Patsey 
an’ me had all we could do to kape our 
sates, jumpin’ from side to side, an’ bobbin’ 
up an’ down like a battledore an’ shuttle- 
cock. 

“*She’ll smash in the front of the car, 
Terry, says Patsey, in a fright; for the ould 
mare wor batin’ the rogue’s tattoo on the 
dashboard wid her heels, an’ ivery thump 
she giv’ made the timbers creak an’ the 
whole concarn shiver like a ship in a 
shtorm. 

“*Sorra a bit do I care,’ says I, ‘if I get 
out o’ this wid me head on right side upper- 
most.’ 

“*Terry, honey,’ says Patsey, ‘can’t ye 
spake her gently, an’ be sootherin’ her down 
a little, for this wheel won't hould out long,’ 
says he. ‘The shpokes is rattlin’ about like 
pays in a bladdher.’ 





«“ «Sure me arms is broke a'ready houldin’ 
the reins,’ says I. 

“« An’ be the same token me back’s broke 
intirely, houldin’ me sate an’ the carpit-bag,’ 
says Patsey; ‘so we're aven.’ 

“« Bad luck go wid the carpet-bag,’ says I, 
‘and all its belongings.’ 

“*Be jabers!’ says Patsey, ‘bad luck 
enough an’ to shpare is afther goin’ wid it 
as it is, let alone wishin’ for more.’ 

“*« An’ here’s plenty more of it, right atop 
of us,’ says I, ‘widout the trouble of wishin’ ; 
for here comes Corny Flynn’s hay-cart wid a 
big load of turf on it; an’ how we’re to mate 
an’ pass on this bit of a road widout a smash- 
up is more nor I know.’ 

“«Tt’s the truth ye’re shpakin’,’ says Patsey, 
‘an’ the nixt time I risk me neck goin’ toa 
weddin’ behind this murdherin’ baste, I'll 
shtay at home and walk there.’ 

“ At that we both of us give a Aurroo loud 
enough to waken the Sivin Sleepers; an’ whin 
Corny Flynn heard it, an’ seen the plight we 
were in, he did his best to turn the cart out 
of the roadway. But the ould mare wor 
too quick for him. Jist as we got forninst 
the cart, an’ he wor in the act of turnin’, 
wan av his wheels wint intil a rut, and 
upset the whole load of turf about the mare’s 
ears. ; 

“One pace struck me on the nose an’ 
flattened it intirely,” continued Mr. Heffer- 
nan, fingering that organ musingly, “ which 
accounts for me being slightly pug-nosed. 
Afore that unlucky day me iligant Roman 
nose wor the admiration of all the barony. 
Now, ’tis the wreck ye see. Howsomever, 
that has nothin’ to do wid me shtory. 

“*Ye blunderin’ omadhauns,’ shouted Cor- 
ny to us, ‘ where are ye goin’ ?’ 

“*To Sandy McManus’ weddin’,’ says Pat- 
sey, ‘an’ good day to ye.’ 

“*Don’t ye think,’ says I, whin I’d gotten 
the turf-dust out of me eyes, ‘it’s time this 
thing come to a shtop? 

“«T dothat,’ says Patsey;‘ purvidin’ it don’t 
shtop too suddint, I’m contint.’ 

“At that I giv’ the reins an extry twist 
round me wrist for a better purchase, an’ 
braced up agin the back av the sate, to make 
ready for pullin’. 

“* Throw yer arm round me waist to hould 
me tight’ says I to Patsey. 
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“* All right,’ says he. ‘ Now, thin, pull for | 
yer life.’ 

“ An’ I did pull—so hard that no mouth in 
the worruld, barrin’ it wor the mouth of the 
Mississippi, could ha’ stood it. But, begorra, 
that shiftless egiot, Tim Dooley, had been af- 
ther mindin’ the reins wid a pace of cord, an’ 
in a moment snap they wint, wid part of ’em 
danglin’ about the mare’s legs, like to dhrive 
her distracted, an’ the lave of ’em hangin’ 
loose from me hands. An’ if it worn’t for 
the grip Patsey had av me waist an’ the 
back av the sate, we’d ha’ been afther lavin’ 
the convaniency widout shtoppin’ to get off. 

“ «Saints betune us an’ all harrum!”’ says 
Patsey ; ‘ but what'll we do?’ says he; for if 
the mare wor wild afore she wor frantic now. 

“ «Hould on as long as we can, and thrust 
to luck for the rist,’ says I. An’ we wint 
down on the flure of the car an’ held on be 
the sate. 

“ «Sure there’il be nothin’ to hould on by 
afore long,’ says he; ‘an’ as to the luck, bad’s 
the best av it!’ 

“« At all evints,’ says I, to comfort him, 
‘av she kapes on at this rate we'll be at the 
weddin’ in good time.’ 

“ « Begorra,’ says Patsey, ‘we’re more like 
to be afther attindin’ two buryin’s.’ 

“ « Arrah, thin,’ says I, ‘they'll be givin’ us 
an iligant wake.’ 

“ *’Tis a poor relish I have for the whisky 
they'll be drinkin’ at it,’ says he. 

“ *Kape up yer spirits,’ says I, ‘an’ don’t 
lose yer courage.’ 

“*T’d sooner lose me courage than me 
futtin’,’ says he. 

“ All this time the mare wor gittin’ worse 
instid of betther, and it wor only a question 
av time which would go first—the wheels or 
the shafts or Tim Dooley’s rope harness. 

“*Lord save us!’ says Patsey, afther a 
bit, ‘we’re close to ould Gannon’s toll-gate, 
an’ what'll we be doin’ thin?’ 

“ «Tf the gate’s open we'll go through it,’ 
says I, ‘an av it’s shut we'll go over it.’ 

“* Be jabers,’ says Patsey, whin we came 
in sight av the toll-gate, ‘ here’s ould Gannon 
runnin’ to’rds us snortin’ like a stame-in- 
gine.’ 

“ *He’s comin’ for his toll, the mane ould 
nager,’ says I; ‘sure he’d skin a toad for a 
farden an’ shpoil a knife worth sixpense.’ 





“«Terry,’ says Patsey, ‘the gate’s shut, 
an’ he’ll niver let us through widout payin’.’ 

“« All the worse for his gate,’ says I; ‘ for 
‘tis ivident that Tim Dooley’s mare has an 
app’intment to kape, an’ don’t mane to shtop 
till she raches the ind of her distination.’ 

“In a minute or so up came Gannon widin 
shoutin’ distance. 

“*Hello, there!’ he yelled, ‘shtop yer 
horse !’ 

“ «Sure we’re only passengers on this va- 
hicle,’ returns Patsey, ‘an’ have no conthrol 
over the movemints av it, more’s the pity,’ 
says he. 

“ «The toll’s thrippence,’ says Gannon. 

“«?Tis chape for the money!’ sis I, as we 
wint whirlin’ past him, ‘an’ av I had the 
time I’d be for shtoppin’ to pay ye.’ 

“«T’ll arrest ye,’ he shouted afther us. 

«“* Av-ye could do it gintly, so as to avoid 
unplisint consequinces,’ hollered Patsey, 
“we'd thank ye kindly, for ‘tis what we’re 
achin’ for.’ 

“* Blissid saints!’ says I, ‘we'll be on the 
gates in a minnit, so shut your eyes, Patsey, 
an’ prepare for the worst.’ 

“*T’m prepared for worse nor that, Terry.’ 
says he, ‘av it’s only that I'll be thankful.’ 

“« Byes!’ added Mr. Heffernan, after an 
impressive pause, and with a solemnity be- 
fitting the theme, ‘’tis no use me describin’ 
to ye the ivintuation of the collision that 
attinded that catastrophe, for ’tis impossible 
to be done. Av ye wor in a tundher shtorm 
at a boiler explosion in an iron foundry on 
a Fourth of July ye might undhershtand it, 
but not anny other way.’ 

“There wor a rush an’ a roar, a clatther 
an’ a jump, an’ thin—darkness, wid more sky- 
rockets an’ mateors an’ shootin’ stars rushin’ 
through me head than all the asthronomers 
in the worruld iver saw in a twelvemonth. 

“ Patsey Gahagan wint head first through 
the toll-house windy, scarin’ ould Biddy 
Gannon out of her wits, which wor aisy see- 
in’ she hadn’t anny, knockin’ the table, wid 
a big skillet of boilin’ wather on it, over the 
pig, an’ scattherin’ the turf fire all about the 
cabin.’ 

“«God save all here!’ says he, whin he 
got his breath. : 

“Ye murdherin’ vagabone,’ screamed Bid- 
dy, ‘what d’ye mane by invadin’ dacent 
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folk’s homes in this manner, an’ turnin’ ’em 
out av house an’ harbor?’ says she, an’ she 
wint for him wid a broom. 

“«Will ye hear me, Misthress Gannon,’ 
says Patsey. 

“*Niver a word,’ says she; ‘I’ve heard 
enough of ye to last one’s lifetime, ye dis- 
throyin’ reprobate. Look at me poor pig, as 
ye’ve scalded to dith, an’ who’s squalin’ his 
lungs out,’ says she. 

“«’Tis thrue for ye,’ says Patsey in a 
sootherin’ voice, ‘but thin, ye know, honey,’ 
says he, ‘a pig must be scalded afore he’s fit 
for the atin’ annyway, an ’tis only anticipat- 
in’ matters a bit.’ 

“«°*Tis anticipatin’ the lock-up ye are for 
this day’s worruk, ye rascally Rapparee,’ 
says Biddy, in a towerin’ timper, as Patsey 
for very fear av her, hobbled out av doors as 
well as he could, wid a siperate ache an’ 
pain in ivery bone av his body. 

“ As for me, whin I come to meself, I wor 
sated in the middle av the road, Patsey 
houldin’ me up, wid them wisps av reins in 
me hand, an’ wid little bits an’ tatthers 
av Tim Dooley’s convaniency scattered all 
round, permiscous like, but sorra a plank av it 
big enough to make a mortar-board out av. 
The toll-gate wor shattered to shplinters, an’ 
the mare wor nowhere to be seen. An’ worse 
than all, byes, an iligant bottle av mountain- 
dew, that I’d put in the pocket av the tail av 
me coat to mate the ixigincies of anny con- 
tingint imergencies, wor dashed to pieces an’ 
me clothes soaked wid the liquor. 

“There wor ould Gannon stannin’ over 
me wid a blackthorn ready to bate the life 
out av me the minnit I opined me eyes. 

“«Terry Heffernan, ye good for nothing,’ 
says he, ‘a nice pace of worruk ye’ve been 
afther doin’, wid yer reckless, tearaway divil- 
tries, deshtroyin’ property an’ breakin the 
law. 

“«’Tis the toll-gate an’ me head that’s 
broken,’ says I, ‘and ‘twas not me that 
done it at all, but Tim Dooley’s mare, bad 
scran to her.’ 

“«’Tis meself that’s sorry to see the son av 
a dacent man like yer father takin’ to avil 
ways. Sure ye’re on the high-road to the 


gallows.’ 
“«’Tis nothin’ av the sort,’ says I; ‘we're 
on the road to Aileen McMurtagh’s weddin’, 





an’ we'd be there now but for ye obstructin’ 
the highway wid yer toll-gate.’ 

“Thin she's afther choosin’ a quare place 
to be married in,’ says Gannon, ‘for I do 
be thinkin’ ye’re both av ye bound for the 
county jail as straight as legs can carry ye.’ 

“*Arrah, Misther Gannon,’ says I, ‘ye’d 
niver be for bearin’ malice agin a couple av 
poor byes becase av a misfortunate accident, 
whin 'tis well known that in yer young days 
ye were the loife av the whole counthry side 
wid yer rale ould Irish spirits and divilment.’ 

“ «Faith,’ says Gannon, ‘I wor niver the 
dith of an innocent pig, which is more nor 
ye can say, wid yer reckless slaughtherin’.’ 

“But I could see that me blarneyin’ had 
tickled him, for all he looked so sour, whin, 
as bad luck would have it, who should turn 
up but the man that owned the carpit-bag. 

“ «Where’s thim two thavin’ robbers,’ says 
he, ‘as shtole the carpit-bag av a dacint man 
as niver wronged a neighbor out av a farden?’ 

“Ts it so bad as that?’ says Gannon, a 
lookin’ mighty serious; ‘an’ are ye afther 
addin’ highway robbery to yer lawlessness ?’ 

“«Indade, Misther Gannon, honey,’ says 
Patsey, ‘we niver shtole his carpit-bag at all, 
more be token it’s been the cause av all our 
throubles,’ says he. 

“ «Sure, here’s the bag, wid me name on 
it,’ says the man, ‘to prove the worth av yer 
word,’ an he fished it out av the remains av 
the conveyance an’ held it up afore us. 

“ * As I’m a livin’ sinner,’ says Patsey, ‘we 
did but take it to be lavin’ it wid Misther 
Gannon here, in case anny man should be 
lookin’ for it.’ 

“ ©’Tis a likely tale,’ says Gannon, ‘an’ yez 
had betther be tellin’ it to the magisthrate. 
As to lavin’ the bag wid me, ’tis an impident 
excuse to be offerin’, whin ye’re well aware 
that av me gate had been opin, divil a bit av 
me toll I’d ha’ seen, let alone the gintleman’s 
carpit-bag.’” 

“«*Tis the truth we’re tellin,’ says Patsey. 

“«’Tis me carpit-bag ye war afther stalin’,’ 
says the man. 

“«’Tis false,’ says I, ‘an’ the nixt time I 
do an act of charity toa man that’s unable 
to take care of his own propity, I'll be think- 
in’ betther avit an’ actin’ the conthrairy way,’ 
says I. 

“«°*Tis what I’d advise ye to do,’ says Gan- 
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non, ‘ av ye want a good view of the intarior 
of the jail from the outside.’ 

“*Take care av me propity, is it?’ says 
the man. ‘Sure av I can’t take care of it 
betther than a blundherin’ omadhaun that 
smashes his vahicle and loses his nag, an’ 
commits more depridation generally, nor an 
airthquake would, I'll retire from business 
and hire a shteward !’ says he. 

“ An’ didn’t yez get to the weddin’ afther 
all?” queried one of Mr. Heffernan’s audi- 
tors. 

“Is it get to the weddin’ ye’re talkin’ 
about ?” said that gentleman in tones of im- 
measurable contempt. ‘Didn't a snakin’ 
party of mounted police happen along, an’ 
haul me an’ Patsey afore the magistrates, to 
answer the charrge they made agin us? 

“Was it charrge, I said?” continued Mr. 
Heffernan, whose bile was evidently rising at 
the recollection of the injury and humilia- 
tion inflicted on him. “There wor charrges 
enough to last a regiment for a whole cam- 
paign. First they charrged us wid highway 
robbery an’ violence; then they charrged us 
wid furious dhrivin’, as if we wor answerable 
for that crazy fly-away av Tim Dooley’s; 
then wid wilful disthruction of county prop- 
erty, be rason of breaking the toll-gate an’ 
smashin’ the windy; then they charrged us 
wid cruelty to animals for scaldin’ ould Gan- 
non’s pig, and last of all wid drunk an’ dis- 
orderly conduct. But that charge wor too 
much for me. Me sphirits wor that broke 
that I could bear a good dale, but I couldn’t 
shtand that. To think of all that good liquor 
shpilled on the road an’ on me clothes, wid 
niver a thimbleful of it wettin’ me lips, and 
me as dhry as a smoke-house chimley, an’ 
thin to charrge me wid bein’ dhrunk! 

“*Ye perjured slanderers!’ says I; ‘divil a 
dhrop has passed me lips this blessed day!’ 

“* Faugh!’ says the magisthrate ; ‘ ye only 
make matthers worse by yer lyin’; ye shmell 
like a whisky-still now,’ says he. 

“*Yer honor,’ says I, ‘ ‘tis but an ixtarior 
an’ visible sign of an interminal an’ lamint- 
able imptiness. Sure, the full of a shtandard 
quart av the best liquor ivir distilled is just 
thrown away over an insinsible suit of clothes, 
instid of retreshin’ the insides of the owner 
of ’em, worse luck to it?” says I. 

« An’ | whipped out av me pocket the neck 





of the broken bottle wid the cork still in it, 
to show I’d been shpakin’ the truth. 

“*Yer honor can see,’ says I, ‘that the 
potheen that wor in this bottle niver left it 
be way of the neck.’ 

“«Ts it yerself,’ says he, ‘that has the ef- 
frontery to flourish before me eyes the ivi- 
dences of yer chatin’ the revenue, be carry- 
in’ smuggled whisky ?’ 

“«°Tis yer honor that’s an ixcellent judge 
of that same,’ says I. 

““*What d’ye mane, sor ?’ says he, gittin’ 
as red as a turkey-cock. 

“«That tis from the same barrel yer four- 
gallon keg come from, which ye ordered of 
me three weeks agone,’ saysI. ‘An’ av I 
could be dhrinkin’ yer honor’s health in a 
thimbleful of it at the prisint momint,’ says 
I, ‘we could procade wid the ixplanation of 
matthers wid a dale more spirit.’ 

“*Silence, sor!’ thundhered the magis- 
thrate ; ‘yer ontimely livity on’y adds to the 
milignity of yer offinse. Ye are committed 
to jail for thrial, and ye’reimprisoned besides 
for contimpt of coort,’ says he. 

“« Will yer honor be kind enough to in- 
forrum me,’ says I, ‘which sintince is to be 
ixicuted first, so that I may know whin it is 
I’m imprisoned for contimpt, an’ whin it is 
I’m only in jail awaitin’ me thrial ?’ says I. 

“The coort will not bandy words wid ye,’ 
says he wid a wave of his hand. ‘Tak ‘em 
to the lockup to wanst?’ says he to the 
policemen. An’ be the powers, byes, they 
jist bundled us off to jail widout aven a 
‘Good day!’ or ‘ Save ye kindly,’ an’ there 
we'd a laid to this day av we hadn’t got out.’ 

“* And how did you manage to get clear 
of the scrape, Terry?’ said an interested 
listener. 

“ Sonny,’ answered Mr. Heffernan with an 
indulgent wink, “in a week or so they bailed 
us out, an’ Patsey an’ me thought a change 
of climate would be good for the health, so 
we both wint to England for the harvest 
worruk, as laborers wor scarce just thin.’ 

“ An’ is all that thrue, Terry?” said Mr. 
M’Gee, inquiringly. 

“As thrue as that thundherin’ whistle’s 
callin’ us back to worruk, Teddy,” said Mr. 
Heffernan, “ an’ if we don’t be hurryin’ they'll 
be dockin’ us a quarter of a day, the hay- 
thens.” FREDERIC D. STOREY. 





BETWEEN 


RCHESTRATUS may be taken for au- 
thority that some things are made by 
nature for the summer and some for the 
winter, and though we cannot have them at 
the same time, they may be discussed at all 
times, indicate the place and cultivate the 
taste for peculiar edibles and exquisite po- 
tables. The motto of the dignified cooks of 
the ancients was: “ What we use in season 
is most seasonably good.” The ancients 
raised the culinary art to a science; their 
cooks were professors, artists and philoso- 
phers. When the mercury takes its upward 
flight, one needs and sighs for food that 
serves equally for strength and digestion— 
when the soul revolts from steaming roasts 
and broils, and sighs for Arcady ! 

Soup is the offspring of its plebeian father 
—broth. How many know how to make a 
soup? A good soup refuses to be hurried. 
If it could speak it would beg to be allowed 
a slow chemical process, in which the osma- 
zome gently melts first, followed by the albu- 
men. Wine, spices and anchovy are added too 
soon to the soup-pot by persons totally ignor- 
ant of the common laws of chemistry, for their 
volatile flavors vanish like the baseless fabric 
of a vision, to the disgust of the expectant 
gourmet. A sauce is not possible without 
its bouquet, nor is a soup or a salad perfect 
without the subtle odors of chopped tanager, 
chives and bay leaves. Who invented soup? 
Who encouraged the tired stomach and 
taught it gently to walk in the paths of 
peace and soup? Why is this noble dish 
too often under-vegetabled, over-spiced, or 
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ginger, nutmeg, minced lemon-peel and sweet 
herbs ad /zbztum. Make this rich with but- 
ter and passing thick with flour ; season with 
lemon-juice, sherry and catsup, adding curry 
according to taste, and form the whole -into 
forcemeat balls. The attention must then 
be turned to a calf’s head carefully prepared, 
boiled in the soup for one hour; then the 
head and tongue may be cut into dice ad- 
ding bread-balls fried in crumbs. Three 
bottles of wine added lastly forms the crown- 
ing enjoyment of this soup, which with a 
salad and cooling dessert is sufficient for a 
summer’s-day dinner, since 
“ This spicy fragrance so shall steal thy sense, 

That thou in a delicious reverie 

Shall slumber heavenly o’er the Attic dish.” 

The lean and hungry Cassius of to-day, 
whose chief diet is quinine and dyspepsia, 
will find an admirable corrective for malaria 
and indigestion in a soup made after this 
fashion : Boil a fowl in two quarts of water, 
add two teaspoonfuls of curry powder, a white 
onion, a chili, two teaspoonfuls of pounded 
ginger, one of tumeric, and half a teaspoonful 
of black pepper. Boil it all for half an hour, 
then add several small fried onions and sea- 
son with salt. Call it Mulligatawny. 

Another problem to solve is to make a 
soup without water. 

When Milton’s inspired pen wrote about 

“Herbs and other country messes 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses,”’ 
Thackeray followed the illustrious example 
by exquisitely discussing some toothsome 





lacking both? It is the fault of the “good 
plain cook,” who is therefore strictly tc be | 
avoided when she thus advertises herself. 
Napoleon insisted that his army wanted | 
nothing to subsist upon but soup and salad; | 
perhaps not with such a soup as this, which 
solves the problem of cold meats. Mince | 
whatever pieces may have been left of cold 
fowl, veal, or beef, into shreds and stew 
slowly for two hours with beet-root, car- 
rots, mushrooms, potatoes, celery, cloves, 


dishes especially found in the doucllabazsse 
described by his witty pen: 


“ This douz/labaisse a noble dish is— 
A sort of soup, or broth, or brew; 
A hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes, 
That Greenwich never could outdo. 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffron, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace— 
All these you eat at 7ené’s tavern, 
In that one dish of douillabaisse.”” 


| Tené’s tavern was the epicure’s Dorado, 
| wherein many a delicious mystery, a deli- 
cate sort of alchemy. a mild witchcraft was 
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concocted by famous chefs and served by 
neat-handed Phyllises to the wits of the day, 
And this is the manner in which the “ noble 
dish ” was prepared: Take several large fish, 
such as sea and striped bass, turbot, and a 
lobster, prepare them properly and cut them 
up. Then gently fry in a saucepan two ounces 
of best olive oil, a bay leaf, some minced 
sweet basil and two cloves of garlic; add the 
fish and a dozen large oysters, a thinly-sliced 
lemon, three or four skinned and seeded to- 
matoes, an onion stuck with one or two heads 
of cloves, salt and pepper; for the coloring 
and piquant flavor, a teaspoonful of powdered 
saffron and a large glass of white wine of the 
finest quality, the whole well-covered with 
cold water. The saucepan over a very hot, 
bright fire for fifteen or twenty minutes will 
be sufficient to reduce the gravy and bring 
the douzllabaisse to perfection. A teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley is added ; again boil for 
one minute, then place in a deep dish some 
grated rusks and slices of carefully browned 
toast, and over this pour the soup. But the 
fish must be placed in a separate dish, the 


bay leaf, exhausted lemon and garlic removed 
before serving. 

“C'est la soupe,” says the proverb, “guz 
fait le soldat” —*It is the soup that makes 


the soldier.” Excellent as are our troops in 
the field, they are very inferior to the French 
in the simplest cookery. The American or 
English soldier lays his ration of beef on the 
coals ; thus one-half is lost, the other burned 
to a cinder, dry, tasteless, sapidless. Half a 
dozen French troopers throw their messes in 
the same pot, and extract a delicious soup 
ten times more nutritious than the simple 
rétd ever could be. 

‘* Cooks, see all your sauces 

Be sharp and poignant in the palate, that 

They commend you.” 

A sauce made according to the principles 
of the art excites and restores the appetite, 
flatters the palate, is pleasing to the sense of 
smell and inebriates the senses with calm 
satisfied delight. A noble gourmet once as- 
serted that sauces are to food what action is 
to oratory ; and the A/manach des Gourmands 
says: “A delicious sauce will cause you to 
eat an elephant.” American cooks fail to 
excel in sauces and condiments. The sauce 
for fish is too frequently served with game ; 
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the mayonnaise, with a plentiful lack of va- 
riety requires adversity’s sweet milk, philos- 
ophy, to endure. According to M. Soyer, 
a good sauce “tastes of everything and 
tastes of nothing,” proving that all of the 
ingredients are perfectly proportioned and 
no one predominates. Notwithstanding the 
taunt of the French on melted butter being 
the material sauce of the English, it is 
rarely well made. This stubborn fact occa- 
sioned the late Earl of Dudley to say, of a 
deceased Baron of the Exchequer, a man of 
profound learning: “He was a good man, 
sir, an excellent man ; he had the best melted 
butter I ever tasted in my life.” 

“ Many persons,” says Mr. Dobell, in his 
“Travels in China,” “have thought that 
gravy was used in preparing soy. But this is 
not the case, the composition being entirely 
a vegetable one, and made from beans. In 
China the consumption of soy is enormous ; 
neither rich or poor can dine, breakfast or 
sup without soy; it is the sauce for all sorts 
of food.” 

It is difficult to procure genuine Indian soy, 
for the chief ingredient is an Indian plant 
called Dolichos soya. One may ask, What 
is not counterfeited? Treacle and salt are 
the basis of the soy ordinarily sold. 

“Here Scylla foams and there Charybdis 
yawns” for the unconscious epicure. Here, 
however, is an excellent soy, when properly 
prepared, that would deceive the most ardent 
devotee before the shrine of Japanese soy: 
One gallon of kidney beans, half a gallon of 
bruised wheat, the same quantity of bruised 
malt; one gallon of bruised salt. Let these 
be mixed together and lay for two or three 
days; then add two gallons of boiling water, 
one pound of red herring, three ounces of 
garlic, Italian juice three ounces. Place ina 
jar, well covered, in a cool place, for three 
months. 

But there are other sauces sweet and 
savory. Many of these belong to the famous 
Mrs. Rundell’s economics of pudding mak- 
ing, For the especial meaning of the lack 
of economy, meaning waste, Mrs. Rundell 
advises bottled sauces ready for all emer- 
gencies. For a plum pudding, steep in some 
white wine half an ounce of shaved lemon- 
peel, a quarter of an ounce of mace, with 
kernels of apricots, peaches, and nectarines ; 
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after being properly steeped add this to a 
bottle that contains a pint of best brandy, 
and half a pint of sherry, and two ounces of 
loaf-sugar. Two tablespoonfuls of this sauce 
will flavor a sauce-tureen of thick melted 
butter. Shakespeare, like all other great 
men, had a special love of sweets and par- 
ticularly of tarts and puddings. His favorite 
pudding was made of pounded tansies, well 
beat in eggs, sugar to taste, cream, spinach 
leaves, and butter. This was divided like 
cheese-cakes in shape and baked into “ pud- 
ding pies.” These phantasmagorial experi- 
ments are not recommended excepting where 
the palate, palled by sweets, craves a pun- 
gent novelty in memory of Shakespeare. In 
those days cowslips as well as tansies, well 
pounded, were mixed in equally with bis- 
cuits, wine, sugar, spinach juice, eggs and 
cream, thoroughly amalgamated over the 
fire, laid gently in a delicate paste and baked. 
Then again, so says tradition, a peck of sweet 
spring cowslips were crushed with Naples 
biscuit, and three pints of cream; after this 
was boiled, sixteen eggs, some cold water, 
and half a cup of sugared milk added, and 
the whole baked in a pie to be set before 
the wits and gourmets of the day. 

With these puddings and sauces they drank 
“ Bishop,” or port wine made copiously pota- 
ble by being mulled and burned with the 
addenda of roasted lemons studded thick- 
ly with cloves like angry hedgehogs. In- 
spired by the Bishop, one of the merry rois- 
terers produced the following : 


‘** Beneath some old oak come rest thee, my hearty, 
Our foreheads with roses, oh, let us entwine ! 
And inviting young Bacchus to be of the party, 

We'll drown all our troubles in oceans of wine. 


And perfumed with lavender or ottar of roses, 
We'll pass round the Bishof, the spice-breathing cup, 
And take of that medicine such wit-breeding doses, 
We'll knock down the god, or he’ll knock us up.” 


It is not, perhaps, generally known that 
Goethe not only loved sweets of all kinds, 
particularly puddings and “lucent syrups 
tinct with spice,” but did not disdain a glass 


of wine with his dessert. In fact, he was 
called a “‘ three-bottle man,” because he reg- 
ularly partook of three bottles at dinner. It 
was, however, simply Rhine wine of the most 
innocent description. 

Among other extraordinary customs of the 





sixteenth century, about the time of Charles 
I. of England, was the introduction of the 
huge “quaking custard” at dinner, into 
which, at a private signal, the city fool sud- 
denly leaped over the heads of the aston- 
ished feasters, bespattering right and left 
this rich and toothsome mud. Shakespeare 
says : 

Parolles: “1 know not how I have deserved to run into 

my lord’s displeasure !”’ 
Lofen: “You have made shift to run into ’t, 


Boots and spurs, and all, like him that leap’d 
into the custard.” 


These custards were necessarily huge. It 
was quite usual for the guests to take a 
portion home for their families. In an old 
play, “‘ Wit in a Constable,” a young lady re- 
proaches her guardian for stinginess, refer- 
ring to the above: 

“Nor shall you, sir (as ’tis a frequent custom, 

’Cause you are the worthy alderman of a ward), 

Feed me with custard, and perpetual white broth, 

Sent from the Lord Mayor’s feast, or the Sheriff's feast, 

And here preserved ten days (as ’twere in pickle), 

Till a new dinner from the common hall supply the 
large defect.” 

Slowly floating down the rich and savory 
stream of time, softly battling with islands of 
fowls 4 Za Condé, haunches of venison, glazed 
Westphalian hams, whereon Apicius would 
bestow his benison; pies of teal, some of 
widgeons, and some of veal mixed with 
pigeons, with snows of sugar bright and fair, 
floats a black cake; yet doth that blackness 
cover things within as rich as rare ; the cham- 
pagne, with foaming whirls as white as Cleo- 
patra’s melted pearls, eddies about the quak- 
ing custard according to tradition. It needs 
for a small company, three cups of cream and 
two of milk, the yolks of four eggs or six, as 
chosen, half a package of gelatine, six table- 
spoonfuls of loaf-sugar, a delicate flowing of 
rose-water, vanilla, the juice of two lemons 
for the meringue. Soak the gelatine two 
hours in a cup of cold milk, then add the 
rest of the milk boiling hot ; stir till dissolved. 
After standing a few minutes, strain through 
muslin over the beaten yolks and sugar. 
Stir it over the fire five minutes until it 
thickens. Stir till nearly cold, then flavor, 
and leave it until it congeals at the edges of 
the bowl. Stir again and turn into a wet 
mold. Place it on ice until it is firm. Make 
the meringue with whites of eggs, stiff with 
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powdered sugar, lemon-juice, rose-water, and 
vanilla. 

Dreikopf very sensibly observes, that the 
wisest men that ever lived have been unable 
to decide on the comparative merits of pies 
and puddings. Goethe gave the palm to 
puddings—the Charlotte pudding, that did 
not require the digestion of warriors after a 
battle to eat much of it with impunity. This 
pudding, sacred to the memory of the pro- 
found scholar, is rather like a cake, were it 
not for the delicious sauce that accompanies 
it. Add to a teacupful of flour, six eggs, 
three cups of hot cream, five tablespoonfuls 
of grated chocolate, eight of powdered sug- 
ar-candy, half a pound of sweet, blanched 
and finely chopped almonds, quarter of a 
pound of chopped citron, a pound of maca- 
roons, half a pound or more of fruit. The 
yolks of the eggs must be beaten lightly into 
the cream into which the flour is stirred and 
wet with a little cold cream; while this is 
boiled slowly it must be stirred for five min- 
utes. Into a portionof this mixture put the 


chocolate and the crushed macaroons; let it 


boil five minutes. Add a little rose-water to 
the pounded almonds, and then the citron ; 
flavor this part with vanilla. Mince up the 
fruit and mix with the remainder of the cus- 
tard. The whole is then gently placed be- 
tween four layers of fine pastry and baked. 
The delicate sauce, worthy of the pudding, 
is made of two cups of fine white sugar, 
three well beaten eggs, a cup of butter, a 
large glass of wine. This is whipped to- 
gether for half an hour and scalded, but not 
boiled. Nor were Goethe's favorite puffs 
for breakfast by any means to be despised 
in their appetizing simplicity of a mixture of 
three eggs beaten into a pint of milk (the 
whites of two are left out), a large spoonful 
of flour, a little salt, some butter. The whites 
of the two eggs are beaten to a foam with 
two large tablespoonfuls of sugar and a 
slight addition of vanilla; this is spread over 
the top of the puffs and delicately browned. 

A German dinner 1s remarkable for the 
simplicity of its cookery in contrast with the 
sumptuous fare of other parts of the Conti- 
nent. Generally, at the primitive hour of 
one, after the soup, the invariably boiled 
beef revolves around the table, attended by 
its two satellites—a bowl of smoking brown 





gravy, a dish of potatoes, stewed red or 
white cabbage. This is followed by fish or 
fowl, then the pudding, and lastly some sort 
of roast meat, with its never-failing accom- 
paniment of stewed fruit and a salad, which 
each one prepares according to respective 
tastes. At the last come black unbolted 
bread and butter, with candied sweets, then 
the adjournment to the drawing-room of the 
whole party for coffee and smoking. The 
Fréulein makes the coffee in the presence of 
the guests, and the delicious aroma is agree- 
ably mingled with the no less fragrant cigar. 
The Bordeaux red wine is mostly used at 
dinner. The Germans carry the virtue of 
hospitality and liberality to extremes. 

It is a mistaken notion, however, for one 
to imagine that the Germans are insensible 
to the pleasures of the table. Larks are de- 
scribed in France as um réti trés succulent ; 
they are also served en sa/mz, or hashed like 
woodcocks. But the enthusiasm with which 
gourmets talk of these delicious titbits of 
luxury is exceeded by the Germans, who 
travel many hundred miles to Leipsic simply 
to eat a dinner of larks and then return home 
in that happy frame of mind equaled, per- 
haps, by that of Bo-Bo, the swineherd, over 
his first taste of burnt crackling / 

But after all other experiences it is a fact 
not to be denied that the South of France is 
the great larder of Paris and gastronomes 
the civilized world over. Thence we have 
from Provence the delicate pale truffle, and 
clear, pale yellow, inodorous oil, pure as 
water; Zdéfés in the train of the inimitable 
paté de fot gras ; the Chateau-Margaux, La- 
tour and Lafitte, with the bouquet of a bed of 
violets; the delicate, gently exhilarating St. 
Julien and La Rose of Bordeaux ; the cham- 
pagne of Epernay, where dwell the sover- 
eigns of this illustrious wine, M. Moet and 
Mme. Clicquot; the Zgueurs of Marseilles, 
and the white wine of Chablis; the oranges 
of Hyéres ; the Muscat of Lurel ; the ortolans, 
quails, verdiers, bec-figues, the olives, figs, 
anchovies, almonds, fruits, crystallized or 
dried and preserved in jellies en compéte in 
brandy or not. Nor must the delicious 
nougat be forgotten, those appetizing little 
cakes made of pounded filberts, pistachio 
nuts, honey from the thymy fields of Nar- 
bonne, such as Theocritus might have eaten 
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within sight of bee-beloved Hybla, and the 
kernels of pine cones that yield an aromatic 
zest and soothing memories of the murmur- 
ing, never-ceasing sough of the forest ? 

It remained for the chefs of Paris to invent 
a method of preparing chestnuts into the fa- 
mous marrons glacés, by peeling, baking and 
icing them with flavored sugar. They also 
roast, grate, or slice chestnuts and stew sliced 
green truffles, as addenda to forcemeat for 
turkeys. In fact, so perfect is this art that 
the famous restaurant keepers of London 
regularly import turkeys and pheasants 
stuffed in this way, and an excellent accom- 
paniment of chestnuts stewed in gravy to be 
served under the turkey. 

Two Italians laid a bet of a dinde aux 
truffes, the payment of which the loser post- 
poned till the eve of the carnival, when he 
was reminded of his debt by the winner. 
He excused himself by saying that truffles 
were nothing that year. “Bah, bah!” said 
the other, indignantly, “that is a false re- 
port, originating with the turkeys.” 

The famous and incomparable Strasbourg 
patés cannot be prepared without the livers 
of geese. Therefore, according to a writer in 
the Almanach des Gourmands, it is necessary 
to place the animal in a position of torture, 
crammed with food, deprived of water, his 
feet nailed to a plank. He at last, like a 
martyr to man’s cruelty, yields a liver larger 
than himself. But all this was contradicted 





by Alexis Soyer, the great chef of the day, 
whose memory will never die, because, find- 
ing that even the most devoted of gourmands 
and gourmets became conscience-stricken 
for indulging in a luxury obtained through 
such cruel means, he made a trip to Stras- 
bourg, and thereafter, in a letter to the Cour- 
rier du Bas Rhin declared that there was not 
a word of truth in the general belief. -Up to 
the age of eight months the geese are al- 
lowed to feed at liberty in the open air. After 
that they are taken to market, purchased 
by the persons whose occupation it was to 
fatten them for killing; they are placed in 
coops, and fed for five weeks three times a 
day with wheat, and allowed as much water 
as they required. Each bird eats about a 
bushel of corn during the process of fatten- 
ing. The water of Strasbourg, it is said, 
greatly contributes to increase the size of 
the liver. When sufficiently fat, they are 
killed, having been treated with the utmost 
attention and humanity during the whole 
period of their incarceration, and entirely 
removed from any unusual heat. 
“The mind is lost in mighty contemplation 

Of intellect expended on these courses ; 

And indigestion’s grand multiplication 

Requires arithmetic beyond my forces. 

Who would suppose from Adam’s simple ration. 

That cookery could have called forth cuch resources, 


As form a science and a nomenclature, 
From out the epicurean call of nature.” 


Mrs. G. H. SHERBURNE HULL. 
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A SIKH TEMPLE IN 


66 1 pci says my American friend, Mr. 

H——, the head of the mission 
school at Dehra-Dhoon, in the Southern 
Himalaya, “I’m going to show you some- 
thing which, with all your traveling, I don’t 
think you've ever seen before—a real Sikh 
temple.” © 

“ Pardon me; I've seen the Golden Tem- 
ple at Amritsir, you know.” 

“ True, and that’s the show temple of the 
Sikhs ; but even so, | think you'll find some 
new features here. Shall we go in?” 

The building in front of which we have halt- 
ed is a very fair average specimen of the ordi- 
nary native temples of North-western India. 
The traditional paved quadrangle, with the 
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traditional square water-tank in its centre, 
can be seen through the high pointed arch- 
way of the principal gate, which, like all the 
other entrances of the place, is faced with 
those small encaustic tiles which, combined 
with the dazzling sunshine of Turkestan, 
give such a rainbow splendor of ‘coloring to 
the noble mosques of Timour at Samarcand. 
Each of the four angles of the building is 
rounded off by one of those quaint little 
beehive-shaped domes which are familiar 
to all who have visited the Mohammedan 
tombs around Delhi; and in the centre, un- 
der a dome of much greater height, is the 
shrine itself. 

But the building presents one feature which 
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accords very ill with the received notion of 
an Eastern temple. All over the outer wall 
are daubed in staring colors —red, yellow, 
hlue, green, and black—rude attempts at fig- 
ure-drawing such as might be made by a 
child of six or seven years old.* Kings 
taller than the towers of their own palaces 
singly confront hostile armies. Red-faced 
gods, with as many arms as an octopus, ham- 
mer elephant-headed giants with clubs al- 
most as big as themselves. Queerly-dressed 
hunters do battle with wide-mouthed tigers, 
in whose tawny hides a few stray arrows are 
sticking like cloves ina ham; and here and 
there among these strange forms appear the 
stiff, upright figure and scarlet jacket of a 
British soldier, giving a piquant spice of cari- 
cature to this primitive picture-gallery. 

But when we enter the grim old structure, 
all light and laughter-moving associations 
vanish at once. Dante himself might have 


felt gloomily at home amid so many con- 
genial symbols of desolation. As if to give 
full effect to them, the sun at that moment 
plunges behind a cloud, wrapping the whole 


interior in a dim and cheerless shadow. 
Right in front of us, a narrow, jagged rift 
winds down the whole face of the wall, 
showing where the stubborn strength of the 
masonry has all but given way before the 
shock of a recent earthquake. The green, 
stagnant, slimy water in the tank, the grass 
which is pushing itself through every crack 
of the pavement, the cold, gray-domed 
tombs at the four corners, give the whole 
place a weird, forgotten look ; and the dreary 
panorama is aptly completed by the withered 
tops of the vast bamboos that tower high 
above the encircling wall, like the skeletons 
of thunder-blasted giants. 

“See there,” says Mr. H——, pointing to 
a low dark doorway, through which comes 
the dull murmur of a voice reading; “ that’s 
their sacred book, the Grunth—do you see it 
in its silk cover? The reading of it goes on 
all day, like the Koran among the Arabs, and 
they take it turn and turn about. Now look 
through the other gateway—do you see that 
tall pole just outside? Well, that’s one of 
their sacred things, and every April, at the 





* These rude frescoes are universal in the cities of British 
India, and many ot the groups (which are chiefly mytho- 
logical) torm a very curious study. 





time of their great festival, they put up a new 
one, and the people come from all the out- 
lying villages (Sometimes many miles away) 
to see it done. Now, come along out, and 
I'll show you something else.” 

As we leave the temple, followed by a crowd 
of Sikh worshippers, who are going back to 
the town, we are suddenly met by a group of 
soldiers belonging to the 2d Goorkhas (the 
regiment which did such terrible execution 
in the Afghan war of 1880), who come swag- 
gering past with the swinging stride of the 
born mountaineer, answering the stern scowl 
of the Sikhs with a look of defiance which 
tells that the age-long feud between Mussul- 
man and Hindu has lost none of its ancient 
violence. 

There they stand face to face, the warrior 
of Nepaul and the warrior of the Punjaub— 
the far East and the far West of India—form- 
ing a group which any painter would love to 
copy. The Sikh, tall, handsome, shapely, 
commanding, with that air of stately repose 
and calm, disdainful confidence, which a 
sculptor would embody in the attitude of a 
couching lion; the Goorkha, dark, gaunt, 
dwarfish, wild-eyed, with the fierce elastic 
vitality of the tiger quivering through every 
limb of his sinewy frame. Divided for cen- 
turies, they are now united at length, by a 
strange turn of fortune, under the flag ofa 
foreign conqueror, whose tottering rule they 
upheld throughout the great agony of 1857 
as gallantly as mortal men could do. 

But apart from the interest attaching to 
the Sikh as one of the finest existing speci- 
mens of an Asiatic soldier, he has another 
and a higher value as the representative of 
one of the most striking religious movements 
on record. More than two hundred years 
ago, a Hindu teacher, Nannuk by name, con- 
ceived the idea of fusing into one the war- 
ring creeds of Brahma and Islam, whose 
strife had torn India for centuries. His at- 
tempt was not without some show of suc- 
cess; but his followers (who took the name 
of Seiks or Sikhs) were mere theorists like 
himself, and might never have been anything 
more but for the sudden inburst of that in- 
fluence which changed the meek Albigenses 
of the thirteenth century, and the simple 
Vaudois peasants of the seventeenth, into 
warriors and zealots. 
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Upon the embryo doctrine fell like fire 
from heaven the persecuting frenzy of the 
Mogul Emperor, Aurungzebe. The mild and 
dreamy Nannuk could not long maintain so 
unequal a struggle; but behind him stood a 
darker and a fiercer spirit—Guru Govind, the 
Mohammed of the Punjaub, who was to his 
gentle predecessor what Karl Marx was to 
Ferdinand Lasalle in the history of German 
socialism. In his hands the speculative fu- 
sionists of the Punjaub hardened int» those 
men of iron who still love to call themselves 
“children of Govind,” and venerate the 
tomb of their great leader at Govind-Ghur 
(Govind’s House), three miles from Amrit- 
sir. He himself, indeed, perished untimely ; 
but he had stamped upon the character of 
his nation an impress which will endure as 
long as the nation itself. Hunted, perse- 
cuted, trampled, scattered abroad, the in- 
domitable race outlived the Mogul Empire 
itself, and grappled to the death with the 
men before whom that empire had fallen, on 
the hard-fought battle-fields of Feroze-Shah 
and Sobraon. 

“ Rice, sahib (master), feed fish!” 

The shrill call scatters at once all my his- 
torical day-dreams, and I turn to see beside 
me a tall, bony, hatchet-faced Hindu (clad 
only in a pair of tattered cotton drawers and 
a soiled white turban) who offers me a small 
bag of rice. 

The fish evidently know what is coming, 
for already the whole surface of the great 
tank just outside the temple gate is afoam 
with the flapping tails and shining fins of 
these scaly pensioners, which seem to hold, 
with the charitable Italian priest who replied 
to an Englishman’s question whether he 
could “accept the subscription of a heretic,” 
“Your creed may be heretical, my son, but 
your money isnot!” As we throw handful 
after handful of rice into the water the Sikhs 
look on with solemn approval; for these are 
the “sacred fish” belonging to the temple, 
which have a good time both here and else- 
where, especially in the Golden Temple of 
Amritsir, which stands in the very centre of 
its own fish tank. 

“ See, they’re having a Junchayzt (meeting) 
yonder,” says Mr. H——, pointing to a crowd 
of natives assembled in a kind of cloister on 
the other side of the road. “The Sikh J/a- 





hant (high-priest) is holding his court of 
justice ; shall I present you to him?” 

The presentation is accomplished by lead- 
ing me forward and telling the Mahant that 
a stranger from beyond the Black Water (the 
sea) has come to visit him. The stately old 
man, whose dark face, firm and immovable 
as a bronze statue, looks very striking with 
the crimson turban above it and the snow- 
white robe below, greets us with that un- 
studied grace which seems the birthright of 
all Eastern races, even down to the semi- 
savages of the Khiva Desert. But he does 
not quit his seat, for here, among his own 
people, he must not lower his dignity by do- 
ing homage to mortal man. 

He gives us each a handful of cardamum- 
seeds (the usual preface to any interview 
with a Sikh high-priest), and as we seat ‘our- 
selves, the business of the hour is resumed. 
Two disputants have just stated their case 
to the Mahant, and he now pronounces his 
judgment. The litigants hear it, and go 
forth without a word, for from that sentence 
there is no appeal. It would be hard to 
imagine a more impressive sight than this 
primitive court of the far East, beneath the 
shadow of the everlasting mountains. 

“ Do you see that smooth-faced young man 
with the embroidered sash, sitting just be- 
hind the Mahant?” says Mr. H—-, in a 
whisper. 

“Yes; rather a good-looking young fel- 
low, only he’s got a strangely restless eye. 
Who is he?” 

“He’s the Mahant’s constant companion, 
according to Sikh custom (like the soczus 
whom the Jesuits used to assign to each of 
their officers), and is to succeed him at his 
death. I fancy it won’t be long, either, for 
they say the young man is only waiting for a 
good chance of poisoning the old one, who 
is generally believed to have poisoned zs 
predecessor in the same way.” 

But before I have time to make any com- 
ment upon this singular realization of 

“ The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.” 
our gharri (carriage) comes rattling around 
the corner of the temple, and we drive off 
toward Dehra, carrying abundant food for 
reflection along with us. 
DavID KER. 
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In the belief that the course of literature | 
| Otway’s time as ‘‘a period when scenery was as 


is controlled by certain fixed laws, Mr. Thomas 
Sergeant Perry, in L£yxglish Literature in the 


Eighteenth Century,* has aimed to show the | 
| enthusiasm at lawless natural forces, would be 


principles that went to the formation of the 


literature of the eighteenth century and the | 
| shipwreck to sit on the rocks to admire the heavy 


causes which led to its culmination and decline. 
If literature be considered the highest expres- 


sion of the human race, it is not a long step to | 
conclude that literature is subject to the same | 


limitations as physical life. Taking the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century in connection 
with the national history of the time, the author 
vitalizes his subject so that it has a distinctly 
human interest. He is liberal in the use of ex- 
tracts from writers of the period; not the con- 
ventional quotations which appear in every 
volume of English literature, but many rare and 
curious specimens of prose and verse. These 
and the complete notes which appear on every 





page are excellent features of the work. The 
author does not spare our age in making com- | 


parisons. In speaking of Euphuism he says: 
‘In fact, it is impossible to overlook a certain 
resemblance between the literary school of the 
court at the time of Elizabeth and the neo-ro- 
mantic zstheticism of the present day. The 
language and emotions of Bunthorne, for in- 
stance, may represent for us something which 


will enable us to understand how Euphuism and | 


In noticing | 
| stincts is built something—call it faith or sen- 


its results struck our ancestors.” 
Dryden, whom he calls ‘‘the greatest English 
poet after Milton for atleast a century,” he says : 


‘*Dryden calls the birds ‘painted birds,’ to be | 


sure, but he used the language of his time, and 
is not that in some respects better employment 
than frantically struggling to use the language 
of some other time? Dryden was clear, and 
that is a merit in these days, when the reader 
has put before him alliterative obscurity like 


this : 
* Hollow heaven and the hurricane 
And hurry of the driving rain, 


‘ Hurried clouds in the hollow heaven 
And a heavy rain hard driven,’”’ 


—from which we may infer that Mr. Perry does 
not sympathize with the medieval tendencies of 


| platform, 


| of infinite variety or no creed at all. 


some of our modern poets. He characterizes 
little studied as electricity, when to expect of 
a people that they should have looked with frank 


like asking men who have just been saved from 


surf.” Such humorous touches as these, with 
many fine epigrams, reveal the grace and vivac- 
ity of Mr. Perry’s style, made more noticeable 
by the nature of his subject. Although, as the 
author says, ‘‘One must remember that the 


| language of panegyric is no more an affidavit 


than are epitaphs,” Mr. Perry’s book may be 
heartily recommended to those who would learn 
new and interesting things about English litera- 
ture in the eighteenth century. 


One of the signs that indicate not ob- 
scurely the revival of that Humanism which was 
the leading feature of the fifteenth century is the 
present popular confusion as to religious belief. 
On all sides are heard from press, pulpit and 
the most contradictory statements, 
now explaining the old theology in a way which 
would have made Calvin and Jonathan Edwards 
start with horror, now casting aside the old 
theology altogether and substituting for it creeds 
Yet with 
all this disturbance of the human mind, its 
spiritual instincts remain, and upon these in- 


timent as you will — which exercises a power- 
ful control over human mind and _ conduct. 
Of this something there have been expounders 


| of no little force and persuasiveness, such as 


Maurice, Stanley, Robertson, the Hare brothers 
and Bushnell, Their worthy compeer is Theo- 
dore T. Munger, who, in a just issued volume, 
The Freedom of Faith,* interprets what he calls 
the New Theology, while disclaiming for this term 
any real propriety and even denying its appropri- 
ateness. This exposition, while not rejecting the 
specific doctrines of the church of the past, ex- 
plains those doctrines upon the theory of an evo- 
lution or development of man. ‘‘ The New The- 
ology accepts the phrase, ‘a religion of human- 





* English Literature in the Eighteenth Century. 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. New York: Harper & Brothers. 





1883. 


* The Freedom of Faith. By Theodore T. Munger. 
r2mo. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1883. 
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ity,’ but it holds that it is more than an adjust- 
ment of the facts of humanity and more than a 


reduction of the forces of humanity to har- 


mony.” There are those who will maintain 
that the tendencies of the book are strongly 
rationalistic or materialistic. But those who 
thus maintain must wilfully shut their eyes to 
its deep spirituality. The volume seems to be 
mainly a collection of sermons—at least most 
of the chapters have texts—but there is nothing 
of the ordinary sermon about them. In one on 
‘‘ Immortality and Nature” is a better statement 
of the grounds for believing in immortality than 
anything in Plato. It is, in fact, but a collec- 
tion of probabilities. But these probabilities 
are grouped in such a way as to demonstrate 
that it is far easier to cherish immortality as a 
hope than to deny its existence. ‘‘ Life a Gain” 
may be read with advantage by those who think 
life not worth living—if any such there be. And 
in regard to many of the perplexing problems 
of life, Mr. Munger has something to say which 
is well worth listening to. 


Washington Irving, in his “ Sketch Book,” 
has some charming observations about the effect 
of the regular use in households of a beautiful 
form of worship. The adjective beautiful will 
be emphasized by those whose ill-fortune it has 
been to sojourn in a house of which the head 
daily besieges the throne of grace with petitions 
wholly devoid of grammar, taste or judgment, 
and which are calculated to excite ridicule and 
contempt with all who have even a slight smat- 
tering of culture and refinement. Anyone whois 
acquainted with one of these pious bores should 
send him a copy of a book intended For 
Family Worship,* edited by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. Dr. Abbott has divided his at- 
tractively made volume into two parts, the first 
consisting of selected Scripture Readings, the 
second of Family Prayers. The headings of the 
Readings are ingenious and calculated to excite 
curiosity, as ‘‘ The Gospel according to David,” 
‘*The Gospel according to Isaiah,” and so on. 
A large proportion of the Readings consists of 
the lives of Moses, David, Daniel, Christ and 
Paul. The division into verses and chapters is 
not used. There is a division into paragraphs 
alone. The prayers are all selected from the 
literature of prayer, ancient and modern, Dr. 
Abbott wisely refraining from the impertinence 
of preparing in his study artificial prayers for 





* For Family Worship~. + Part 1.—Scripture Readings. 
Part II.—Family Prayers. Edited by Lyman Abbott, 
D.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 





publication. How catholic is his taste is shown 
by the fact that his sources include the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church, Mrs. 
Child, Dr. John Hall, Dean Alford and the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


Richard Grant White, in the best critical 
introduction we have read since Lowell’s preface 
to an American edition of Keats’ poems, admits 
that Robert Browning was for many years the 
poet of a very few, but adds that he stands now, 
by the verdict of thinking men, at the head of 
English poetry in this half-century. There is no 
doubt that Browning has a considerable follow- 
ing of disciples, especially in our country. We 
know of at least one society which meets regu- 
larly to study his poetry. There may be others, 
but the fact by itself is sufficiently noteworthy. 
Few poets in their lifetime attain to such a ped- 
estal, and still fewer can long retain it when ad- 
miration takes the form of painstaking scrutiny. 
This volume of selections will go far to disabuse 
the general reader that all of Browning’s verse 
must be read with an interpreter. Along with 
such familiar pieces as ‘‘ How they brought the 
good news from Ghent to Aix” and ‘‘ The Lost 
Leader,” we find several of his longer poems, 
notably ‘‘ Childe Roland” and ‘‘ Bishop Blo- 
gram’s Apology,” which no one can read with- 
out an overwhelming sense that he is all and 
more of a poet than his warmest panegyrists 
claim. The forty-five poems lose nothing of 
attractiveness in the dress which the publishers 
have bestowed upon them, and after a careful 
reading we are quite ready to admit that this 
collection ‘‘ presents Browning at his best and 
all the best of Browning.” * 


The intense religious feeling which char- 
acterized Frances Ridley Havergal found abun- 
dant expression in her verse, of which there has 
not until now been a complete collection. <A 
just issued volume of Poems + by her will be ac- 
ceptable to the large circle of her readers. not 
only for its comprehensiveness, but also for the 
artistic excellence of its type, binding and illus- 
trations. A sketch of the writer’s life, with a 
portrait of her, are among its attractions. The 
wide-spread influence of Miss Havergal’s works 
makes any detailed notice of these poems unne- 
cessary. She was singularly gifted, having a fine 





* Selections from the Poetry of Robert Browning. 
With an Introduction by Richard Grant White. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1883. 


t+ Poems. By Frances Ridley Havergal. Witha sketch 
of her life. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1883. 
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voice and decided talent for musical as well as 
literary composition. In the environment of her 
sweet quiet English home her graces grew like 
the unthinking roses about her. In all that she 
did we may see the presence of that purpose 
which dignified and sweetened her life. 
“Nor did she ever chance to know 
That aught were easier than to bless.” 

She began to write verses when but a child. 
“* Her first formal début as a poet,” says the biog- 
rapher, ‘‘ was in 1860, in the columns of Good 
Words ; thenceforward she went on adding 
grace to grace and strength to strength of poetic 
skill and fervor, till capable of the sustained 
flight of ‘ The Thoughts of God’ and the varied 
melody and deep insight of ‘ Loyal Responses.’” 
Many of the poems in this latest collection show 
the strength of maturer years, with no loss of 
the spontaneity and grace which marked her 
early work. The book will be welcomed as a 
valuable addition to the religious poetry of the 
age. 


It is a singular weakness of human nature 
to think that the productions of one’s pen are fit 
to put in print, and yet lack the courage to dis- 
close the name of the writer. This weakness 
appears in a daintily made little volume of verse, 
A Prairie Idyl and other Poems.* There is no 
clue of authorship save that a feminine hand 
would easily be apparent, even if she did not 
speak, as she does, of holding up her ‘‘ gown.” 


The longest poem, ‘‘A Prairie Idyl,” shows that | 


she has looked at nature with her own eyes, and 
not those of others. 


imagination. 


feeling and earnest religious emotion. The 


metres are in some cases selected without judg- 


ment. In ‘'Freddie” the galloping anapzsts 
hardly suit the dying child. But, upon the 
whole, the freshness, grace, vivacity and music 
of the verse justify its preservation in this allur- 
ing form, and the writer need not be ashamed to 
own these children of her brain and heart. 


There are people who maintain that Europe 
has been written to death, and that, about the 
beaten route of travel there, at least, it is impos- 


sible to see or say anything new. Those who 
thus discourage travelers who are desirous of 
seeing their European observations in print have 
been refuted absolutely by Mr. Thomas Bailey 





* A Prairie Idyl and other Poems. 
McClurg & Co. 1882. 
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The result is a picture with | 
a fine local color, though somewhat lacking in | 
In other poems there are tender | 





Aldrich, who, in From Ponkapog to Pesth,* talks 
about old and well-known places and persons in 
such a fresh and delightful manner, that veteran 
tourists who have gone over the same ground 
will wonder what kind of spectacles Mr. Aldrich 
uses. To be sure, there is nothing in the vol- 
ume about Ponkapog or Pesth. But who cares? 
Mr Aldrich may take us where he will, may lo- 
cate his sketches in Peru or Madagascar, he is 
always a charming guide, who picks out for us 
the things best worth seeing, and by his shrewd 
observations, delicious humor and delicate fancy 
makes us loth to part with him. In his own 
words ‘‘he was too wise to let anything creep 
into his note-book beyond a strip of landscape 
here and there, a street scene in sepia, or an 


| outline sketch of some custom or peculiarity that 


chanced to strike his fancy.” But then the skill 
with which these strips of landscape and street 
scenes have been chosen, and what grace and 
gaiety and humanity there are in the lines! 
Upon the whole, Mr. Aldrich’s book—of which 
the form with its broad pages and admirable 
make-up is worthy of the contents—induces us 
to hope that every American who visits Europe 
will give us a similar account of his travels—if 
he can, 


A trip, about which most persons would 
despair of saying anything new, is from Boston 
to San Francisco. This trip has long been so 
easy and is made so frequently by numbers, that 
an attempt to describe it would appear to be 
trying to tell a very old story. Of that mind, 
however, was not Mary E, Blake—whether Miss 
or Mrs. we know not—who last year made the 
trip alluded to and related her experience in the 
columns of the Boston Journal. Her entertaining 
letters to that paper she has been good enough 
to collect, with some additions, in a comely little 
volume, entitled On the Wing,t and very pleas- 
ant reading itis. She is a born traveler, who 
extracts amusement from discomfort. With a 
good pair of eyes, which she knows how to use, 
she managed to see everything worth seeing 
on her way, especially in California, to which 
the major part of her book is devoted. Her 
shrewd and good-humored observations on the 
climate of San Francisco, the appearance of 
that city, the ‘* eccentricities” and ‘‘ witcheries ” 
of California, are jotted down with the care of 


* From Ponkapog to Pesth. By Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1883. 

+ On the Wing. Rambling Notes of a Trip to the Pa- 
cific. By Mafy E. Blake (M. E. B). 12mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1883. 
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a practiced writer, and the title of her book is 
applicable to her pen, which has a light touch- 
and-go that keeps the reader’s interest always 
alive. She has useful hints for women who in- 
tend making the California journey, and for 
both men and women she judiciously recom- 
mends ‘‘ plenty of good-humor and a fair share 
of health, a quiet conscience and a little leaven 
of consideration.” 


Is there any lover of music who does not 
love Papa Haydn? Our debt to him is very 
large. He it was who created the present artis- 
tic pattern of the symphony and quartet. His 
compositions abound in ideas, and overflow 
with fancy and genial feeling. Always rich in 
invention, attractive and spirited in melody, bold 
and stately in harmony, his works are fresh and 
delightful to-day, after he has been in his grave 
more than seventy years. But the composer 
was as lovable as his works, as those will ascer- 
tain who have the good fortune to get hold of a 
Life of Haydn,* translated from the German of 
Louis Nohl by Mr. George P. Upton. The book, 
written in a sympathetic, affectionate manner, de- 
picts in an interesting style the admirable traits 
of Haydn’s nature, and the struggles of his long 
life. His youth was full of trials and troubles, and 
he married a vixen ; but he kept his temper sweet 
and serene, and remained to the end one of the 
most amiable and winning men that ever lived. 
He had a fund of quiet humor, which bubbled 
up on all occasions, and a portrait by Dance, 
prefixed to the work, clearly reveals this trait. 
In England he was a great favorite, and two 
visits he made there were triumphs. ‘‘It was 
Haydn,” says his biographer, ‘‘ who first created 
the love of pure instrumental music in the heart 
of the great public of London, where vocal mu- 
sic since Handel's time had been more highly 
valued than elsewhere, and this, too, not alone 
for its earnest, but for its humorous moods, 
which were more readily appreciated by Eng- 
lishmen.” Haydn's deep musical sensibility was 
shown at a Handel festival he attended in Eng- 
land. When the ‘‘ Hallelujah” rose in great 
waves of sound, and the thousands, with the 
king at their head, stood up, Haydn, who stood 
near the king’s box, wept like a child, and. com- 
pletely overcome, exclaimed, ‘‘ Handel is the 
master of us all!” There are numerous anec- 
dotes in the volume about Haydn’s visit to Eng- 
land, and nearly all of them will increase the 





* Biographies of Musicians.—Life of Haydn. By 
Louis Nohl. Translated from the German by George P. 
Upton. x2mo. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1883. 





admiration and affection which every genuine 
music-lover has for the composer. There are in 
the book discussions in which Nohl analyzes 
the component parts of Haydn’s compositions, 
and traces the effect upon him of his predeces- 
sors as well as his contemporaries. And these 
contemporaries, all of whom were his friends, 
what a brilliant constellation they make—Philip 
Emanuel Bach, Mozart, Pleyel, Beethoven, with 
a host of others less famous but dear to all who 
cherish what is best in music! The volume is 
admirably made, and a worthy addition to the 
series of Biographies of Musicians, of which it 
is one. 

As to the importance of exercise for the 
preservation of health all are agreed, but the 
methods of exercise recommended are as diverse 
as the minds of men. Nearly all agree, how- 
ever, in recommending something which re- 
quires an expenditure of money, more or less— 
a horse which must be ridden, a boat to row, 
dumb-bells iron or wood, Indian clubs, with 
which to break chandeliers, or apparatus of some 
description. It is refreshing, therefore, to get 
hold of some one who, for the restoration or 
preservation of health, requires nothing but your 
legs and arms fastened to your body. Such an 
one is Professor Hartelius, of the Royal Gym- 
nastic Central Institute, Stockholm, who, in a 
little book translated by C. Léfving, and bearing 
the title Home Gymnastics,* explains clearly a 
series of movements of the arms and legs— 
movements which, he maintains, are calculated 
to produce a harmonious development of the 
human organism, and to insure the preserva- 
tion of health as well as the cure of disease. 
These movements, founded on the well known 
and ingenious system of Ling, seem to be of no 
little hygienic value. They are simple but thor- 
ough—so simple, in fact, that it is suggested 
that some who read them may be like Naaman, 
the Syrian, who despised the prophet’s advice to 
bathe in the Jordan. One chapter explains 
movements tending to relieve certain diseases, 
and an appendix is devoted to swimming and 
cold baths. The explanations of the movements 
are supplemented by thirty-one illustrations. 


Inasmuch as we cannot live without breath- 
ing, most people would be apt to think that a 





* Home Gymnastics, for the preservation and restora- 
tion of health in children and old and young people of 
both sexes, with a brief method of acquiring the art of 
swimming. By Professor T. J. Hartelius,M.D. Trans- 
lated and adapted from the Swedish original by special 
permission of the author, by C. Léfving. 18mo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1883. 
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subject on which instruction is needless. But, 
though we all breathe, myriads of persons do not 
know how to breathe properly. Their lungs are 
always starved, and the lower part of them quite 
unused. It is surprising how many singers ruin 
their voices and their health, simply because 


] 


they have never been taught how to draw their | 


breath. A good service has therefore been done 
by a little book on Deep Breathing,* translated 
from the German of Sophia Marquise A. Cicco- 
lina by Edgar S. Werner. This lady, it appears, 
after taking lessons in singing for some eight 


months, found herself unable to use her voice | 


without pain in her throat and chest and an in- 
describable feeling of fatigue. She consulted 
Wartel, who was the master of Nilsson, Marie 
Réze, Trebelli, and other famous singers. 


breathe deep enough. 
she recovered her voice; and thereupon she 
wrote the booklet before us to recommend deep 
breathing as a means of promoting the art of 
song and of curing various diseases, especially 
consumption. 


Aunt Anniky’s jocund face upon the cover 
of The Dialect Tales+ invites the reader to a 
glance within its pages. The old woman’s am- 
ple smile is an earnest of the entertainment fur- 
nished by Mr. Sherwood Bonner and his artists, 


who are in complete accord. The calamities of | 


Hieronymus Pop make a very Iliad of woe. 
Our sysmpathies are challenged by the boy who, 
instead of ‘‘ going to the hanging” with his 
parents, had to stay at home on a hot August 
day to ‘‘ mind the baby ;” and who can blame 
him for shifting the young responsibility into 


the well-bucket and ‘‘ going off with Jim Rogers | 


to see the dog-fight?” This story and many 
others of its kind, abound in delicious bits of 
fun, and the illustrations are full of Spirit. 
There is a spontaneity about Mr. Bonner’s hu- 
mor which has made him famous in this kind of 
literature. One is surprised, too, by unexpected 
touches of pathos, revealing poetic insight. The 
case of Eliza Bleylock is an illustration of this. 
It is terse, vivid, and at times impassioned, and 
speaks well for the author’s dramatic powers. 


Whether in the hunting shadows of the moon- 


shiners’ camp or the sunlit cotton-fields, the 


The inimitable humor of the pictures in 
Puck diminishes the effect of the reading matter, 
which some persons, not allowing anything for 
the effect of contrast, declare is dull. That, how- 
ever, is far from being the case, as anyone can as- 
certain by an examination of a collection of its 
‘* Pieces, Poems and Pictures,” just issued under 


| the title Pickings from Puck.* The jolly young- 


War- | 
tel told her that her difficulty was ‘she did not | 
Under his instruction | 





| cis S. Smith. 





setting of his storiesis always picturesque. They | 


make an attractive and readable volume. 





* Deep Breathing. By Sophia Marquise A. Ciccolina. 
Illustrated. Translated from the German by Edgar S. 
Werner. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 

t+ Dialect Tales. Sherwood Bonner. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1883. 


ster, well served by his artists, is equally well 
served by his editors, Messrs. Bunner, Vallentine 
and Munkittrick, a trio who not only indite many 
good things themselves, but have a keen scent 
for good things indited by others. These gen- 
tlemen, in hitting folly as it flies from week to 
week, might very well be content if the laugh 
they evoke died with the occasion. But in fact 
their trifles have vitality and are many of them 
of a kind to create perennial good-humor. As 
we have strayed at random through ‘“‘ Pickings,” 
we have found not a few recollected bits, at 
which we have laughed as much as when we saw 
them first in the pages of Puck. And the whole 
quarto, with its droll pictures and good-tempered 
nonsense, has in it enough healthy amusement to 
beguile a long summer day. 


Josh Billings and his mule are so well 
known that it is hard to believe that their first 
appearance was so recently as the year 1860, 
up to which time Josh, then forty-five years 
old, had never written a line for publication. 
How he came to write, what manner of man 
he is, what he looks like, and where he lives 
are told ina little biography+ of him by Fran- 
Few persons know that Josh is 
Mr. Henry W. Shaw, that he is of good line- 
age, has reached the age of sixty-six, and saved 
out of his jokes a goodly sum, of which the nest- 


| egg was a dollar and a half received from a Bos- 
| ton paper twenty-three years ago. 


The veteran 
‘* jokist” has a grandson fifteen years old, and 
is wont to talk as sententiously as he writes. 


The supply of new fiction is always abun- 


dant. But this year has produced and is likely 
to produce nothing superior to But Yet a Wo- 
man,t by Professor Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 





* Pickings from Puck. Being a Choice Collection of 
Pre-eminently Perfect Pieces, Poems and Pictures, from 
Puck. New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1883. 

+Life and Adventures of Fosh Billings ; with a Char- 
acteristic Sketch of the Humorist. By Francis S. Smith. 
Also one hundred IlIlustrated Aphorisms. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co. 1883. 

t But Yet a Woman. A Novel. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1883. 
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The workmanship of the story is not sur- 
passed in the finest French novels. In con- 


struction, in characterization, in grace and felic- | 


ity of diction the tale is a model, and it is 
pervaded by a refinement as rare as it is de- 
lightful. The women are gracious creatures, 
whom it is a joy to know. 
nation of the author vivifies all the pages. And 
his limpid prose is as clear as crystal. One won- 
ders how he became so well acquainted with the 


French people, for the scene is laidin France, all | 
the principal characters are French, and there | 


is a strong Gallic flavor about the whole story. 
William Black is sui generis. A new work 
appears, which, according to the critics, violates 
every canon of critical taste, and disregards 
entirely the artistic unities ; and yet the general 
reader finds in it such subtle and loving insight 
into the varied beauties of out-of-door life, and 
his characters harmonize so perfectly with their 
surroundings, that all other considerations are 
lost sight of or forgotten. Zhe Bells of Shandon,* 
Black’s latest, is of this sort. It holds one from 
first to last by the genuine unaffected sympathy 


it displays with the multitudinous phases of | 
Mr. Black is the poet | 


country life and scenery. 
of all out-of-doors. In Ouida’s latest novel, 
Wanda,t are found all the qualities which have 
made her a name. The interest is well main- 
tained to the end, and of dramatic incidents 
there are not a few. There is a marked con- 
trast between the artificial people who move in 





* The Bells of Shandon. New York: Harper & Bros. 


+ Wanda, Countess von Szalras. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1883. 


The beautiful imagi- | 


A Novel. By Ouida. | 


the circle of ‘‘ high life” depicted by Ouida and 
those portrayed in The Surgeon's Stories,* by 
the Swedish Z. Topelius. The surgeon, who 
after a life of active military service during the 
Napoleonic wars, had retired to a small town in 
East Bothnia, amuses himself during the winter 
evenings by narrating stories. In this book he 
tells three connected with the times of Gustavus 
Adolphus. They are stirring tales, with delicate 
bits of pathos, and will be found most interest- 
ing. The surgeon himself, Andreas Back, is an 
attractive figure, with an inexhaustible fund of 
good-humor, and a born story-teller. The best 
qualities of Mr. E. P. Roe are seen in three 
short stories,+ collected in a neat volume. All 
of them are pieces of good workmanship, of 
which the invention, vivacity, tender sentiment 
and delicate pathos hold the reader’s attention 
to the end. ‘‘ Christmas Eve in War Times” is 
particularly striking in its fine contrasts and de- 
scriptive power. The traditional cobweb, with 
| its accessory spider and fly, are again called into 
service to ornament the covers of a new series 
of novels. Summer idlers should be fortified 
against ennui by the efforts of publishers in their 
behalf. The fourth number of the Leisure Mo- 
| ment Series, A Story of Carnival,} is a readable 
| little tale. The local coloring and characteriza- 

tion are good, the plot fairly interesting and the 
| conclusion pleasant. 


| 





* The Surgeon's Stories. Times of Gustaf Adolf. By 


Z. Topelius. Translated from the original Swedish. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1883. 
tAn Unexpected Result, and other Stories. 
ward P. Roe. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
tA Story ef Carnival. Mary A.W. Hoppus. Leisure 
Henry Holt & Co. 1883. 


By Ed- 


| Moments Series. 
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PT ov 


Talk. 


Those who love Manhattan Island as the 
place of their birth or the home of their choice 
are wont to regret the transitory nature of all 
the structures uponit. Of the buildings which 
people of middle age knew in their boyhood 
and youth scarcely one remains. The march of 
improvement has swept them all away. No 
landmark, it is plaintively remarked, remains to 
remind one of the men who lived here before 
us. Even the grave-yards, in which their bones 
were laid, have disappeared. But future gene- 
rations of New Yorkers will have less cause for 
regret than we, since they are likely to have an 
endearing monument of the men of our time. 
For centuries to come, it may reasonably be ex- 


pected that the vast piles of masonry which 
hold the chains that span the East River will 
endure, to bear witness to the skill, perseverance 
and foresight of those who now inhabit New 
York and Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn Bridge is one of the great 
bridges of the world, and its opening to the pub- 
lic for traffic in this month of May is an event 
of national as well as local importance. It is 
the link that unites the leading city in America 
to another only less populous, which is already 
virtually a part of it, although under a sepa- 
rate municipal government. Will this new link 
be the means of joining them politically as well 
as geographically and making New York and 
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Brooklyn one vast city? It is not improbable 
that it will, and that in the course of time the 
city of New York wiil embrace both sides of the 
East River, just as London covers both sides of 
the Thames. Yet one side is in the County 
of Middlesex and the other in Surrey. A river 
that can be bridged is not too wide a dividing 
line between two sections of the same muni- 
cipality. Even now New York is surpassed in 
population by only three or four of the great 
cities of the world, and with Brooklyn added, it 
would soon stand second to the British me- 
tropolis only. 

This colossal engineering work is destined to 
become as busy and important a highway as that 
great artery of traffic across the Thames, to which 
Macaulay referred in his famous saying, that 
the time may come when a visiting New Zea- 
lander will sit on a broken arch of London Bridge 
and sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. A structure 
so immense, and representing so great a triumph 
of mind over matter and man over materials, as 
that which spans this portion of the harbor of 
New York, without offering any obstruction to 
the passage to and fro beneath it of the largest 
ships that float, reflects credit not alone on prac- 
tical science and those who designed and built 
it, but upon the Empire City and the country at 
large. Every such work is another step forward 
in the march of progress, another link forged in 
the ever-lengthening chain of advancing civiliza- 
tion. The expenditure of more than fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars in its construction makes it one 
of the most costly bridges in existence, but, in 
view of its great importance now and for ages to 


come, it may be regarded as cheap at any price. | 


It will be an incalculable boon to the inhabitants 
of the cities it unites and become the most fa- 
mous bridge in the New World. New York 
and Brooklyn are to be equally congratulated on 
this grand achievement, which, like all great en- 
gineering and architectural works, shows how 
absolutely the skill and persistent labor of man, 
when properly applied, can overcome the most 
formidable natural obstacles. Thus it teaches a 
valuable moral lesson to all who can read aright 
and who are prepared to go forth and conquer. 
That man should be able to accomplish such 
vast results as we witness, not only in this in- 
stance but wherever a great work is given him 
to do, seems hardly less wonderful than the mar- 
vels of science, for he is little more than a pigmy 
beside his own Titanic handiwork. 

Sir Christopher Wren won fame as the archi- 
tect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, but how many know 
who built the Brooklyn Bridge? Its original 





engineer-in-chief died years ago, in consequence 
of an injury he received while engaged in the 
work, and his son, who became his successor, 
lost not his life but his health in like manner. 
Yet their names are not associated with it in the 
minds of the people, and one of the most nota- 
ble achievements of the age is, so to speak, as 
anonymous as a book without its author’s name. 
Yet it is enough that the Brooklyn Bridge, after 
many vicissitudes and delays that threatened its 
existence, is at last a great fact, for over this 
event there is abundant reason to rejoice, and 
its spring opening will make the 24th of May a 
red-letter day in the calendar of 1883. 


Decoration Day comes to us again with the 
flowers in this glad resurrection season of the 
year. It is aday sacred to many tender as well 
as pathetic memories, and its observance is with 
very many of the surviving kindred of those who 
fell bravely fighting their country’s battles some- 
thing more thanaduty. It is a labor of love 
as well ; and those who now strew blossoms on 
the mounds and slabs and monuments beneath 
which rest the remains of their sons and sires 
at once comply with the impulses of affection 
and patriotism. They show their reverence for 
those who, sword in hand, long ago surrendered 
to the common enemy, Death, to which we must 
all in our turn surrender, and at the same time 
commemorate the events of a war that will ever 
be memorable not only in the history of this 
country but in the history of nations. It wasa 
conflict on so vast a scale that the world had 
never seen its like before, and, North and South, 
more than a million of men perished in it, and 
ten thousand millions of dollars would not fully 
represent its cost in money. 

Those of us who are old enough to have a 
vivid recollection of the first act of the war— 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter in 1861—find 
it hard to realize that nearly twenty years have 
passed away since Lee’s surrender at Appomat- 
tox, and that men and women under thirty re- 
member little or nothing of the great struggle 
that stirred American blood as it had not been 
stirred since the War of Independence. 

In looking back upon those dark days of the 
war, no one of the great changes wrought by 
time is more gratifying than the subsidence, if 
not the entire extinction of the bitter sectional 
animosities that then existed between North and 
South. The hatchet has been buried in the 
grave of the Southern Confederacy, and those 
who most zealously championed it have lived to 
acknowledge that its collapse was for the South 
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a blessing in disguise, just as England’s defeat 
was for her in her struggle with the Patriot 
Fathers. The Lost Cause may be regarded with 
tender regret by those who, under Southern 
skies, strew roses over Confederate graves, but 
the feeling of hatred and bitterness has passed 
away, and the once bloody chasm has been 
bridged by hands clasped in friendship. In like 
manner those at the North decorate Union 
graves in a spirit of loving-kindness, ‘‘ with 
malice toward none, with charity for all.” 
The men who wore the Blue and those who 
wore the Gray are equally remembered in this 
peaceful, commemorative way. There is a Dec- 
oration day for each, and while in the South 
April sheds tears on the one, May smiles in sun- 
shine on the other. 

What a host of memories of the war are re- 
vived by this floral observance in the minds of 
those who anxiously watched its progress from 
day to day during the long years it was waged ! 
And how many of the soldiers and statesmen 
who took part in it on both sides have gone to 
that bourne whence no traveler returns! They 
who have grown up from childhood since its ter- 
mination can have only a very faint conception 
of what it was to live here in war time, with 
all its engrossing excitements and feverish anxi- 
eties. But their elders well remember with what 
intese interest the news of every battle was 
awaited and devoured, while hope and despond- 
ency alternated with success and disaster. Then 
it was that men burned the candle of life at 
both ends. But “‘ all’s well that ends well,” and 
with our national life stronger, and the nation 
richer and greater and more swiftly and vastly 
progressive, than ever before, we can see that 
even the war had its compensations, and, in the 
midst of peace and plenty, we do honor to our- 
selves in doing honor to the memory of our 
dead heroes on Decoration Day. While they 
serve to remind us that ‘‘ the paths of glory lead 
but to the grave,” they also remind us of a re- 
united country and the slaves who emerged 
emancipated from the strife. Peace to their 
bones and green be the turf above them ! 


Every spring the flight from the New 
World to the Old increases, and this May all 
outgoing steamers have been taxed to their ut- 
most capacity. This flight is as regular as that 
of the swallows, and the one is as curious a 
phase of American social life as the other is of 


natural history. It is an annual exodus of the 
favorites of fortune, some seeking recreation and 
in recreation health, others going because it is the 





thing to do, or hoping that the stamp of foreign 
travel may open for them on their return the 
circle of fashionable society. There is the al- 
luring charm of novelty in a visit to Europe to 
urge on those who go, and a longing to return 
is generally equally powerful in impelling those 
who have already been there. For appetite 
grows with what it feeds on until it becomes 
satiated, and this is as true of foreign travel as 
of anything else. Thus there are families who 
make the pilgrimage to Europe and back every 
year, and the fact that they are seasick both 
ways is insufficient to destroy the fascination 
which this chassezing across the Atlantic has for 
them. 

The tide of wealthy pleasure-seekers is all 
from West to East at this season, so far, at 
least, as the fair sex is concerned. For there is 
no such impulse among the women of the Old 
World to visit the New, excepting those who 
come to us in the humble character of immi- 
grants, aspiring only to be queens of the kitchen. 
The difference is a very marked one, but is easily 
accounted for, as to Americans, by social and 
other attractions of Europe, and, among pictur- 
resque objects, its multiplicity of ruins. If there 
is one sight more than another that a newly 
fledged capitalist from Mauch Chunk or Skow- 
hegan really enjoys, and looks forward to enjoy- 
ing it is a good old-fashioned ruin, particularly, 
one of a castle on the Rhine, the more dilapidated 
the better. 

The wealthy tourists from Europe are mostly 
Englishmen, and of these many are sportsmen 
intent on hunting the buffalo and such other 
large game as may still be found on the Plains, 
the survivors of races of wild animals that 
willsoon become as extinct as the dodo, if their 
wholesale and wanton slaughter is continued in 
the future as it has been in the past. The tour- 
ists from the New World have in view sport of 
an entirely different character, and not a few of 
the marriageable young ladies of their number, 
in particular, have much higher game to hunt. 
They have visions of titled suitors and a tri- 
umphal career through the courts of Europe be- 
fore them. They have heard and read of, and per- 
haps know, English noblemen, Italian princes, 
Spanish grandees, French counts and German 
barons, who have been led captive into the bonds 
of matrimony by American girls, and those of 
them with any pretensions to beauty or fortune 
—and what American girl has not?—are very 
apt to think that they too may not hunt for a 
title in vain. Not afew of them succeed, only 
to find themselves in the long run the victims of 
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fortune-hunters, who make shipwreck of their 
happiness as well as their money, and cause 
them to bitterly regret that they ever yielded to 
the folly of marrying for a title. 

As to the educating influence of European 
travel, especially in manners and matters of 
taste, there can be no question, if it is rightly 
pursued. But the young men who go to Eng- 
land and come back to us ‘‘ dudes” can hardly 
be said to have undergoneimprovement. They 
have laid aside their own individuality and be- 
come mere creatures of imitation, and manner- 
ists of a very amusing but ridiculous type. 
Such affectation of an ultra-English or any other 
style is much more absurdly un-American in a 
man than title-hunting in the case of a woman. 
But it should not be forgotten that traveling 
Americans of the sterner sex seldom or never 
look abroad for wives, titled or untitled, ex- 
cept among their own country-women, What 





is sauce for the goose is not exactly so for the 
gander in this particular, it would appear. 

How much all the great cities of Europe have 
profited by the flood of travel from our shores 
can hardly be computed. But they grow richer 
every year because of it, and everywhere hotel- 
keepers, shopkeepers and the like, from Dan 
to Beersheba, and beyond, are unanimous in 
saying ‘‘Americans are our best customers.” 
Paris has been called the paradise of Americans, 
for what would Paris be without them? They 
are ‘‘thick as leaves in Vallambrosa” there, and 
all but ubiquitous along the beaten highways 
elsewhere in Europe. Indeed, a fitting motto 
for them, one and all, would be Hic et udigue. 
We enjoy the distinction of being the largest 
exporters of millionaires, as well as other pro- 
duce, in the world, and Europe has substantial 
reason to welcome them and, like Oliver Twist, 
ask for more. 





Salmaguudi. 


THE UNKNOWN CONTRIBUTOR. 


(BALLADE. ) 


You sign your verses simply S—— 
(A wavy, blotted curve or two), 
The lines, alas ! I must confess 
Are shaky, straggling, pointless, too. 
But when for tolerance you sue, 
Your pleading, though not wise nor witty, 
Tells me that you are sweet and true— 
That you are very young and pretty. 


Your poems cause me sad distress, 
For ‘‘love” and ‘‘dove” go wandering 
through 
A barren rhythmic wilderness, 
Where eyes are always ‘‘ orbs of blue.” 
I smile a pitying smile or two, 
I fear me love will grow from pity ; 
I'd swear it, if I surely knew 
That you are very young and pretty. 


But from the creamy daintiness 

That mirrors your cheeks’ charming hue, 
A perfume breathes, like a caress 

Soft wafted unto me from you. 

I dream of thee, alas! no clue 





Does dreaming give,—I’ll search the city. 
It must be, though your hose are blue, 
That you are very young and pretty. 
L’ENVOI. 
Sweet maid, whose unknown loveliness 
Has won from me this simple ditty, 
I hope that you deserve my guess— 
That you are very young and pretty. 
H. C. FAULKNER. 





“There is nothing new under the sun,” 
said Solomon, probably at a time when the 
sameness and monotony of things had brought 
on a bad fit of exnui, and he was ready to be- 
lieve that he had sounded the whole gamut of 
human interest and that no new note remained 
to strike. 

It would seem, at first sight, as though the art 
of paragraphing, and the paragrapher as an in- 
dispensable adjunct of a daily newspaper, were 
exceptions to the rule. Weare accustomed to 
regard them as purely modern and purely Amer- 
ican. And yet the gentle Elia, writing fifty 
years ago of a period still more remote, says : 

‘*In those days every morning paper, as an 
essential retainer to its establishment, kept an 
author, who was bound to furnish daily a quan- 
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tum of witty paragraphs. Sixpence a joke—and 
it was thought pretty high too—was the settled 
remuneration in such cases. The chat of the 
day, scandal, but, above all, dress, furnished the 
material. The length of no paragraph was to 
exceed seven lines. Shorter they might be, but 
they must be poignant.” 

Exactly. Omit the requirement that the para- 
graphs shall be witty, and slightly alter the rate 
of compensation, and you have an accurate de- 
scription of the position and duties of the gentle- 
man who contrives in three lines to extract a 
jest out of an appalling national calamity, or to 
catch the comic aspect of the punitive clauses 
of the Penal Code in an epithet. 

‘*When wit failed, or topics ran low,” says 
Lamb, ‘‘there constantly appeared the follow- 
ing: Jt is not generally known that the three 
Balls at the Pawnbrokers’ shops are the ancient 
arms of Lombardy. The Lombards were the first 
money-brokers in Europe.” 

Now this sentence has a home-like sound. 
There is a familiar ring to it as though the kind- 
ly old paragrapher (for Elia confesses to have 
tried his hand at this species of literature) were 
button-holing one of his modern congeners, and 
stuttering ‘‘ Y-you know h-how it is yourself, 
old man.” 

It is true the public are not periodically set 
right nowadays on the important point of 
blazonry above quoted, but the iniquity of the 
purse-proud plumber and the inherent depravity 
of the carpet-tack, form subjects equally con- 
venient and even more well-worn. It seems a 
pity, too, that this crowning glory of modern 
civilization should turn out to be a mere imita- 
tion, copied from the benighted days of the 
third George. 

And yet, while Mr. Freeman and other enthu- 
siastic British inquirers are constantly discover- 
ing in transatlantic manners and modes of 
speech survivals of old English times, these 
painful disillusions threaten to be more or less 
frequent. Probably a few years hence some 
diligent antiquarian will unearth evidences of 
fraudulent contracts in the building of the great 
Pyramids, or of an aqueduct job in imperial 
Rome, or of a bolt in the nominating conven- 
tion and a refusal to be bound by the unit rule 
on the part of some delegate who was straitly 
instructed to vote for Julius Cesar for Emperor. 
Verily ‘‘ the things that have been are the things 
that shall be,” and the preacher was right, after 
all. Moreover, when you come to think of it, he 


was a good deal of a paragrapher himself, if not, 
indeed, the fons et origo of the whole genus. 
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TEMPUS EDAX, 


A. D. 1999. 
The paragrapher sat in his chair, 
Full of care 
He thrust his bony hands thro’ his hair 
In despair. 
His eyes were dim and weary 
His fingers inked and smeary 
And his look sad and dreary 
Sitting there. 


It was nineteen ninety-nine, and the change 
In the range 
Of subjects for the papers 
(The funny column papers) 
Was so strange, 
Passing strange, 
That he’d chewed his pen to bits, 
Vainly seeking sprightly hits, 
And the task his errant wits 
Did derange. 


Tempus edax had devoured, all the old 
Stories told 
E’en their memories were interred ’neath the 


mould” 
Stiff and cold, 


Gone the predatory goat, 

Gone the pawnéd overcoat 

To the limbo of remote 
Times of old. 


The stovepipe and the mother-in-law, 
With her jaw, 

Had vanished down oblivion’s greedy maw 
Long before. 

The impecunious swell, 

The oyster-eating belle, 

The festive mule as well, 
Were no more, 


The threadbare jokes had all fled a pace 
Into space, 

The lineaments of each well-known face 
Of the race, 

Once the callow wit’s delight, 

All had disappeared from sight 

And into Cimmerian night 
Gone their ways. 


The baffled humorist, mortified, 
Couldn’t hide 

His paucity of matter, so he sighed 
Then he cried, 

And as mother wit betrayed him 

And flat, refused to aid him 

He sorrowfully laid him 


Down and died. 
Guy HERNE. 
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T T Wishing to introduce our new and beautiful 
4 weekly publication, THE GOLDEN 
ARGOSY, into every home in the United 
: t i States where it is not now taken, we make the 


following remarkable and magnificent OFFER 
TO ALL who read this advertisement, RELYING UPON FUTURE PATRONAGE FOR OUR PROFIT. If you will send us 50 cents, 
which is the price of a three months’ subscription, we will forward you ONE SILVER-PLATED BUTTER KNIFE, 
ONE SILVER-PLATED SUGAR SPOON, SIX SILVER STEEL-PLATED TEA SPOONS, packed in a neat box, 
all charges prepaid. These goods are worth and are sold for more than twice the subscription price, and if not perfectly 
satisfactory may be returned, and we will refund the money in every case. Our onLY Osject in making this offer to you 
is to place in your hands the best and most popular weekly story paper in the United States, believing pe will always 
remain a subscriber after once reading some of its fascinating stories. In the thirteen numbers you will receive*will 
found four serial stories by Horatio Atcer, Jr., Eowarp S. Ertis, Rotto Rossins, Jr., and Harry CastLemon, 
Any one of these stories when bound in book-form sell for $1.25. THE GOLDEN ARGOSY is the FINEST ILLUSTRATED 
and MOST ELEGANT WEEKLY PAPER published in the United States, costing nearly ®200 a week to illustrate. We are 
positive when once introduced into a family it will always remain and we shall always have you as a Fey subscriber. 
Our list of contributors embrace the best talent of the world, among whom may be mentioned: Horatio ALGER, JR., 
Epwarp S. Exiis, Harry Casttemon, Frank H. Conversa, Mary A. Denison, Epwarp Everett Hats, OLIver 
Optic and a host of others. Our fitm is known as one of the most reliable in the United States, and doing a business of 
$500,000 yearly with the country people as we do, we could not afford to misrepresent. We refer to any New York pub- 
lishers as to our reliability. Show this to your friends, and get five to join you, and we will send you your subscription free. 

Address all orders to E. G. RIDEUOUT & CO., 10 Barclay street, New York. 
Ge Cut this out, it will not app-ar again. ‘ 


“A BRILLIANT MAGAZINE.” 


THE MODERR ACE 


AS in its first volume printed articles by Ernest RENAN, IvAN TourGENIEFF, PAuL Heyar, WALTER BESANT, 

the author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman ;’ Tuzoruite Gautier, Hersert Spencer, the author of “ Vice- 

Versa ;”’ the late ArcHBIsHop oF CANTERBURY, H. Heine, ALPHoNsz Daupgt, Justin McCartuy, Rupoiex Linpav, 

von FLorow, Grenvitte Murray, Ricnarp Picott, and hosts of others. The Magazine has received the UNANI- 
MOUS APPROVAL of PRESS AND PUBLIC throughout the entire country, as being 


THE BEST, THE BRIGHTEST, THE CHEAPEST and THE MOST ENTERTAINING 
































Magazine in the United States. This publication opens up to the reading world rich stores of literature, which can be 
reached IN NO OTHER WAY, presenting its matter in a cheap yet clean and attractive form. 





If you have never seen it, send 15 cents for a 
—| copy, or ask your Newsdealer for it. Everybody likes |— 
it, and we refer to our readers without hesitation. 











PER COPY, - - - 15 Cents. | PER ANNUM, - - - $1.60 
te The Second Volume begins with the July Number. 
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No. 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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THE NEW YORK IRIBUNE. 





A Thoroughly Good Business Man’s Paper. 





THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES, 





HK 


HE NEW YORK TRIBUNE is held by 
readers of a quarter of a century, the best, 
purest and most valuable paper in the Uni- 
ted States. It covers the whole field of 
interesting current news, reporting at any 

rate everything that is fit to be talked about at the 
family -fireside, and doing it in a bright, whole- 
some and readable way. The paper is fearless and 
honest. Its present prosperity enables it to spend 
money as abundantly as the times demand; and 
it always has the best and latest information of 
whatever is going on of any account in this big 
and busy world. The paper is especially active in 
obtaining for its readers just what they want to 
know and what will be of solid valuetothem. Dr. 
Townshend, of the Ohio University, says that it 
contains more that a man wants to know and less 
that one doesn’t want to know than any other paper 
with which he is acquainted. THE TRIBUNE is 
strong as a local paper, giving c'ose attention to 
business topics, social affairs, and all that occurs 
in the dramatic, literary and political world. While 
local, it is also printed for the continent, and for 
all trades and classes of men. It goes into the 
farm house of every state and territory of the 
country. It is read in the workshop, the business 
office, the home, the mines, the school, and the 
railway car, and its pages contain something of 
immediate interest and value for all who glance at 
them. It aims to be faithful to the mission to 
which it was consecrated by its founder of being 
at any cost a great, fearless, useful newspaper. 
To this task it brings the aid of an abundant 
patronage from every part of the land, the 
largest circulation among the best people, 
the finest newspaper building in the world, and 
all the most modern appliances for carrying on its 
business. THE TRIBUNE is the steadfast cham- 





pion of Republican principles and of Protection 
to Agriculture and Industry. It is the best busi- 
ness man’s and general family newspaper in New 
York, 

THE TRIBUNE is at present making a strong 
contribution to the current tariff discussion in the 
letters of Mr. Robert P. Porter from Europe. 
Mr. Porter was lately an expert of the Census 
Office, and was also a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission, which visited every part of the United 
States last year. THE TRIBUNE felt that it could 
do its readers no better service than to send him to 
Europe to study and report on how Free Trade 
and Protection are working in England, Germany 
and France. His letters are now being printed, 
and will continue to be printed for some time to 
come ; and they contain more that will help edu- 
cate the rising generation of voters in correct 
views on the important topic of the national policy 
toward home industry than anything that has been 
printed for years. 

In. literary ability, rich variety of contents, and 
general interest, THE SUNDAY TRIBUNE is without 
a peer in New York. It is a twelve-page paper, 
containing not only all the news of the day, and 
special cable dispatches from London, but a strong 
collection of foreign news-letters, a short story 
complete in each number, book reviews, art criti- 
cisms ; bright extracts from American newspapers, 
and a great variety of pungent and entertaining 
miscellany from various sources. There are col- 
umns of scientific news, religious news and house- 
hold information. Three features of the Sunday 
paper are the résumés of freshest news and opin- 
ion in American cities, the bright personal and 
political gossip of ‘* The Broadway Note Book,” 
and the interesting ** Review of the Past Week in 
Society ’ in New York. 





Single Copies, 4 cents; the Sunday Paper, 5 cents; to be had from any Newsdealer. $1.20 per 
month, $3.00 for three months, $6.00 for six months, $12.00 a year. 
The Sunday Edition is $2.00 a year. 


Remit by Draft or Money Order. I 
Address 


{ the cash is sent, it should always be by registered letter. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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eee HORSMAN’S No. 65 RACKET. 


IMPERIAL CROQUET, OR LAWN POOL. Used by the Best Players. 




















THE IMPROVED f AGENCY OF 
HORSMAN BICYCLE. ‘COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
A durable and easy-running AND 
ROADSTER HEADQUARTERS 
F'or Men and Boys.|| For Bicycle Sundries. 





50 inch. 48 inch. 46 inch. 44 inch. 42 inch. 86 inch. 


$60.00 $58.00 $80.00 $48.00 $38.00 $28.00 


Send 3c. Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of Imperial Croquet, Lawn-Tennis, Bicycles, and Sports of all kinds. 
(Mention MANHATTAN Macazine.) 


E. I. HORSMAN, 80 & 82 William St., New York. 
ToFARMERS, MINERS, 
Sete od And Stock Raisers. ae 


The late Ute Reservation in South-Western Colorado is now opened for settlement 
with the completion of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad from Denver to Salt 
Lake City. The country along the route has been called “a New Switzerland.” The 
Royal Gorge of the Arkansas and The Black Canon of the Gunnison are unsurpassed 
in the wild picturesqueness of their scenery. 


A recent issue of the Denver ‘‘ Tribune” says: 


** Perhaps the most valuable feature of the new extension is the agricultural country that is opened up by it in western 
Colorado, The soil along the streams is adobe mixed with sand. In places it isa black loam. On the higher mesas there 
is less clay and more sand and gravel. Beyond these are the foothills and the mountains. Grass (the ‘ gramma ’) is spon- 
taneous and luxuriant wherever there 1s snowfall or under irrigation The domestic grasses all paid by irrigation. All 
kinds of fruit and vegetables have been raised successfully. Potatoes weighing six and one-half pounds were raised last 

ear on North Fork, and green corn and melons were furnished to the Gunnison market, nearly one hundred miles away. 
Last year Odessa wheat yielded over fifty bushels to the acre, oats from fifty to seventy bushels, potatoes from two hun- 
dred to four hundred bushels. The leading towns in this new country are Grand Junction and Gunnison City and Delta.”’ 














An Editorial in the New York ‘‘ Evening Mail” adds: 


* Not only is this country a new Switzerland, but, if we are to believe the settlers, it 1s a new Red River valley for wheat, 
a new Potosi for silver, a new Ophir for gold, a new Pennsylvania for iron and coal, and a new Galena for lead, while the 
climat : 1s perfect and the land is good and easily watered. It is said, also, that there are very strong indications of petro- 
leum in the Grand valley.” 


Those who desire to settle in this new country may address for particulars of loca- 
tion, routes, ranches, &c., 


ALFRED C. BOTSFORD, 


ALFALFA RANCH, 
Delta, Colorado. 
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AND \\\ Re Ee ep Nerve-giving Principles 


NERV E Saas «=X BRAIN 


FOOD. — aa < : WHEAT GERM. 
.6 VWITALIZED PHOSPHITES 2, 


gives New Life to all who are nervous or debilitated; increases vim and energy for brain work or 
muscle work, by curing indigestion. It strengthens a failing memory and PREVENTS consumption and 
nervous exhaustion. It aids wonderfully in the bodily and mental growth of infants and children. By 
its use the teeth come easier and stronger, the bones grow better, the skin clearer, the brain acquires 
more readily and sleep more sweetly. All ill-fed brains learn no lessons, and it is excusable if peevish. 
It gives a happier childhood. For sale by Druggists, or Mail, $1.00. 


F. CROSBY & CO., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, «tome, sweet Homer” 


Dramatist, Poet, Actor, Editor and Consul, 


HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 


READY FOR DELIVERY IN JUNE NEXT. 


Octavo, 450 pages, illustrated, neatly bound, price $2.00. Edition LIMITED, 100 quartos only, 
$5.00. The whole forming a standard biography of INTENSE INTEREST. Also, a fine Steel Plate 
Portrait of Payne, fit for library or parlor—size of paper, 12x 16, $1.50; India proofs, $2.00. 
Usual Discount to Booksellers. Send orders early to 


GABRIEL HARRISON, 44 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. By Mrs. Frances Hopcson Burnett. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

This very celebrated story of society in Washington—probably the most careful, artistic, and interesting study of this 
important phase of American life—was first printed in the Century MaGazing, and awakened a very general and intense 
interest. It isa thorough exposition of os pereme features of the Republican court-circles—the venal and the honest 
senators, the land-speculators, the woman-lobbyist, the army officers on detached service—prepared by one of the foremost 
novelists of the world, who has received a special qualification for the work by a residence of several years’ duration in 
Washington. Some of the scenes of this dramatic story are of inimitable power and pathos, and move the reader’s deepest 
emotions. The novel has been carefully revised since its serial publication. Three large editions were exhausted in 
advance of publication. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
1834 TO 1872. With Fine Portraits of Carlyle and Emerson, etched for this work. Edited by 
Cuares Evior Norton. 2 vols. 12mo. Gilt top, rough edges, $4.00; half calf, $8.00. 

A remarkably piquant and brilliant series of Letters, crowded with interesting details of English, Continental and 
American literary society, and a thousand other thoroughly charming themes, and giving the intimate thoughts, fancies, 
and observations of the two most original men of the century. ever before was such a wonderful correspondence 
eas, extending over a period of nearly forty years, and overflowing with personal io. and point. It is history and 

jiography in one, flavored with the gossip of philosophers, and it will be eager PA rused by all classes of readers. These 
original contributions to modern bi phy and philosophy have been carefully edited by Professor CHarLtes Evior 
Norton, who was specially designated for the work by both Emerson and Carty.e. It is doubtless the most interesting 
correspondence ever published. 4 bins ‘ 
- “The unreserved thoughts of perhaps the two most remarkable men of their age in either hemisphere.”—Hart/ord 
courant, 

“* It would be hard to find letters more graceful in style, more rich in ideas, and more fragrant in all that makes friend- 

ship sacred, than this correspondence. * * * They talked to each other with all the best faculties of mind and heart 


alert and active.” —Christian at Work. 
A WALK IN HELLAS. By Denton J. Sniper. rvol. 8vo. $2.50. 
A voluminous and deeply poetic account of the pedestrian bh an ac plished American classic scholar, in 1879, 
from Athens to Thebes, Cheronea, Parnassus, Delphos, Pentelicus, Marathon, Aulis, Chalcis, ete. 


THE REAL LORD BYRON. By J.C. Jearrreson. 1vol. 12mo. §1.50. 
A new and most thorough study of the facts of the great poet’s career, correcting many false ideas, and, on the evi- 
dence of recently found documents and letters, as well as of the probabilities, meyer a several formidable errors. This 
strong, original, and plain-spoken book has caused a profound sensation on both sides of the Atlantic, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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This publication is an Illustrated Monthly Magazine of general 
literature, giving adequate space to setting forth the history, 
condition, sentiments, and principles of the great American 
Societies, of which the Odd Fellows are the type and exemplar. 

Each monthly part of THz MANHATTAN will contain at least 
80 large octavo pages, making 960 pages of choice reading matter 
a year, or two volumes of 480 pages each. Six numbers, beginning 
with January and July in each year, will make a complete 
volume. 

Apart from matters pertaining to the Societies, it will be the 
aim of the publisher to provide a Miscellany suited to various 
tastes and adapted to meet the wants of the great mass of the 
reading public. Articles on History, Biography, and Art—papers 
of Travel and Adventure—entertaining explanations of facts of 
Natural History—Sketches, Tales and Poems—Essays upon Literary 
and Social Themes will constitute the principal features of the 
magazine. : 

The Illustrations, requiring time for their preparation, will 
increase in quantity and quality, with each succeeding month. 

The price of THz ManuatTtan is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 
a year (two complete volumes) or One Dollar and Twenty-five 


Cents for six months (one complete volume). Payable in advance. 
J. W. ORR, Publisher, 
100 Nassau Street, New York. 
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